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AUCTIONS 
NEWMARKET SEPTEMBER SALES 
MESSRS. TATTERSALL will sell by AUCTION 
on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER llth, 1945:— 
YEARLINGS, with Engagements, the Property of 
the Whitsbury Manor Stud. 

A BAY COLT, foaled February 6th, 1944, by 
Tai-Yang out of Kong (1933) by Baytown, out of 
Clang by Hainault out of Vibration. Kong won 
four races value £2,878; dam of the winners Congo 
and King Kong and Kwango, third in Grateley 
Plate at Salisbury, 1945. 

A BAY COLT (second living foal), foaled April 
14th, 1944, by Atout Maitre out of Revenderie 
(1934) by Epinard out of Reverence by As d’Atout 
out of Revelation. Revenderie was bred in 
France. In 1937 she won two races value £517. 
Her first foal, Master Grace, was third at 2 years, 
1942 

A BAY COLT. Foaled April 3rd, 1944, by 
Colombo out of Milady Rose (1938) by Knight of 
the Garter out of Rose Cygney by Cygnus out of 
Rose Window. Milady Rose won six races value 
£1,932} in Ireland, including Irish 1,000 gns. 

A CHESNUT FILLY, foaled April 22nd, 1944, 
by Big Game out of Naphtha (1938) by Pharos out 
of Nem Soha by Lemberg out of Daly Girl. 
Naphtha half-sister to seven winners of 21 races 
value £7,763 in England, including Extinguisher, 
who won in addition in South Africa the Durban 
July Handicap and £5,280. 

A BAY FILLY (not in Stud Book), foaled 
March 3l1st, 1944, by Watling Street out of Tornade 
(1937) by Tourbillon out of Eroica by Banstar out 
of Macedonienne. Tornade bred in France; she 
won in England five races value £1,124. Her sire, 
Tourbillon, is in the French S.B. but not eligible 
for the G.S.B vi 

A GREY FILLY, foaled April 8th, 1944, by His 
Highness out of Scotch Trial (1939) by Fair Trial 
out of Scotford by Stratford out of Skein Dhu. 
Scotch Trial won Whitehall Maiden Plate, 
Phoenix Park. 

Will stand at Terrace House S 
YEARLINGS, with Engagements, the 
the Duke of Westminster. 

A BAY FILLY, foaled February 12th, 1944, by 
Bois Roussel out of Talak (1936) by Fairway out 
of Deanery by Hurry On out of Edna. Talak did 
not run. Talak has Percolate and Fala in train- 
ing. 

A BAY FILLY, foaled February 13th, 1944, by 
Fairway out of Dona Sol (1930) by Solario out of 
Sister-in-Law by Lemberg out of Own Sister. 
Dona Sol won Newmarket October Handicap, 
642 sovs. and placed several times including 
second in Gratwicke Stakes, Goodwood, 3,946 
beating Chatelaine (winner of the Oaks); 
dam of Sunny Island (winner of two races and 
placed second twice) 

A CHESNUT FILLY (second foal), foaled 
March 3lst, 1944, by Hyperion out of Carnation 
(1938) by Caerleon out of Ciliata by Cicero out of 
Carbide. Carnation won Lark Hill Plate, Salis- 
bury, 186 sovs. 

A BAY COLT (first foal), foaled March 17th, 
1944, by Fair Trial out of Home Security (1940) by 
Mid-day Sun out of Simnel by Blandford out of 
Nicest. Home Security ran as a two-year-old. 

A BAY COLT, foaled March 22nd, 1944, by Blue 
Peter out of Simnel (1932) by Blandford out of 
Nicest by Chaucer out of Nice. Simnel won races; 
dam of Lambert Simnel won 2,000 gns., etc., and 
Sergeant Pilot (a winner), also Captain Kim 
placed 





tables. 
Property of 


SOVs.. 


Will stand at Park Paddocks. 
YEARLINGS, with Engagements, from the Kildangan 
Stud, Co. Kildare. 

A BROWN COLT (third produce), foaled April 
17th, 1944, by Watling Street out of Alabama 
(1937) by Schiavoni, out of Georgia by Jingling 
Geordie out of Usaa. No. 1 family. Alabama 
placed several times; half-sister to 10 winners, 

including Monmouth (winner of 12 races) 

A BAY COLT (‘second produce), foaled March 
5th, 1944, by Bellacose out of Sanatoga (1938) by 
Prince Rose out of Caille by Son-in-Law out of 
Quail. No. 10 family. Sanatoga (bred in France) 
won the Birdforth Maiden Plate, Thirsk 

A BAY COLT (third produce), foaled April 30th, 
1944, by Umidwar out of Plebiscite (1937) by 
Fairway out of Wilma’s Pride by Hurry On out of 
William's Pride. No.7 family. Plebiscite winner 
and second, at 2 years old, dam of Master Vote 
(by Atout Maitre), her second foal, placed third. 

A BAY FILLY (‘second produce), foaled Febru- 
ary 7th, 1944, by Epigram out of Salacia (1934) by 
Salamis out of Immortelle by Spion Kop out of 
Daisy Square. No.2 family. Salacia won 2', races 
value £918; dam of Salacity (by Cecil), her first 
foal and only runner, third twice. 

A CHESNUT FILLY (fourth produce), foaled 
April 6th, 1944, by Fair Trial out of Ivy Grey (1934) 
by Empire Builder out of Eleni by Greenback out 
of Epping Rose. No. 10family. -(N.B.—Half-sister 
to Join Up, her first foal, winner in U.S.A., and 
Grey Bridge, winner at Newmarket in August 
Ivy Grey won three races (£1,049) ia England at 
2 years, and placed 

A CHESNUT FILLY (second produce), foaled 
April 21st, 1944, by Fair Trial out of Carissa (1934) 
by Hot Night out of Jennie Deans by Buchan out 
of Eleanor M. No.9 family. Carissa won five races 
value £3,013. Her first produce did not race 

Will stand at Park Paddocks 
On THURSDAY MORNING, SaPTEMBER 13th 
YEARLINGS, with Engagements, the Property of 
The Worksop Manor Stud. 

A BAY COLT, foaled March 22nd, 1944, by Atout 
Maitre out of Candia (1930) by Solario out of 
Candescent by White Eagle out of Canidia 
Candia won two races value £707; dam of the win- 
ners Birth, Jolly. Colophon, and Canario. 

A CHESNOT COLT (second produce), foaled 
Avril 27th, 1944, by Watling Street out of Dutch 
Princess (1938) by Portlaw out of Flounder by 
Buchan out of Flo Will. Dutch Princess not 
trained owing to the war. 

A CHESNUT COLT, foaled March 4th, 1944, by 
Fairway out of Futurity (1927) by Blandford out 
of Dollar Princess by Hapsburg out of Lady 
Americus Futurity won Badminton Stakes, 
Chester; dam of Maltravers (winner of £5,075), 
also dam of Belle Travers (winner of Queen Mary 
Stakes, Ascot, 3,710 sovs.), also dam of Appelity 
(winner of five races value £1,165.) 

A BAY COLT, foaled April llth, 1944, by Bois 
Roussel out of Flounder (1930) by Buchan out of 
Flo Will by Flying Orb out of Flo Desmond. 
Flounder placed and taken out of training owing 
to an accident; dam of Bombay Duck (winner of 
£3,035 

Will stand at Park Paddocks. 
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HOTELS AND GUESTS 


LISLAND, BUDMIN. A “guest house with 
every comfort in one of the most beautiful 
parts of Cornwall. From 5 guineas.—MR. AND 
MRS. WEST, Tregaddick. Tel.: St. Tudy 266. 
LIFTONVILLE HOTEL, 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE, 

NOW OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Fully Licensed. Facing the sea. Double or single 
rooms. Private suites with bathrooms. 
Restaurant. Bars. Lounges. Ballroom. 
Dancing to Sydney Kyte and his Band. 
WRITE OR PHONE MARGATE 444. 
CkowsunouGs. VHE BRACUN HU'LEL 
Telephone 496 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Grounds, 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 

CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts, 

Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10 per 
cent.). 
FrALts HOTEL, ENNISTYMON, CO. CLARE, 
IRELAND. 
A country house recently converted to a hotel. 
Every modern comfort, hot and cold basins in all 
bedrooms; ample bathrooms and water always 
hot. Delightful woodland and riverside walks 
through the 100-acre estate. Two miles from the 
Atlantic Coast and the famous Lahinch Golf 
Course. Salmon and trout fishing in the river 
running alongside the Hotel. Tariff and brochure 
from the Manageress. 
LORIOUS COTSWOLDS. LANGSTON ARMS 
HOTEL, KINGHAM, OXON. Modern, com- 
fortable; trout fishing; tennis; splendid centre; on 
main line from Paddington. Tel.: Kingham 209. 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gens. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 
ARLOW. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15. 
N: DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTEL, 
Milton Damerel, Brandis Corner. Between 
Bideford and Bude, on bus route. Ideal surround- 
ings. Trout fishing, good food, h. and c. water. 
A few bookings still available. 
GWITZERLAND IN ENGLAND, 800 ft. high- 
unsurpassed scenery, perfect food, freedom: 
friendliness. Terms 21- per day. inclusive 
Vacancies from October 1.—BNNE. I D# SCHIL” 
G . MISS S. B. JEWSON, M.A. arp 
Euroclydon, Drybrook, Glos. Tel.: Drybrook 2 
ru WINTER SEASON at THE RUYAL 
ICTORIA HOTEL, ST. LEONARDS-ON- 
SEA,SUSSEX. Dancing and music nightly; every 
amenity and comfort to make your stay enjoyable. 
reservations should be booked well in advance 
\ EYBRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL. For comfort 

and good food. 2 acres grounds. Hard tennis 
court. Telephone: Weybridge 609. 











GARDENING 


ARDENS DESIGNED 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. 


AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Note neu 
address.-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 


hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 


ARDEN PLANNING. Design and supervision 
of gardens old and new, by E. N. COWELL, 
B.Sc., LL.A., Swanley Dip. Hort., 1, Boswell 
Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
S YOUR GARDENER OVERWORKED? We can 
help you to help him! Write for details of our 
range of horticultural supplies, which includes 
hand, wheel and power-driven tools of every 
description; tying materials, fertilisers, etc. 
Over 3,009 regular clients throughout Britain. 
Please let us Know your requirements: our ser- 
vives are at your disposal.—J. T. LOWE, LTD.. 
Ingham, Wimborne. Dorset 


N OTOR and Hand Lawn Mowers overhauled 
and repaired; grinding up to 30 in. a special- 
ity. Trade work accepted. A few motor and hand 
machines for sale and exchange. Good prices 
paid for second-hand machines.—DALE, JONES 
AND CO., 81, Little Albany Street, London, N.W.1,. 
AVING STONE. Quantity Old London York 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale.—WILLIS, 
24. Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 
WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, ASCOT, 
beg to offer limited quantities of Apples: 
Cox's Orange. Bramley’s Seedling Cordons, 15 - 
each (all on Paradise II). Trained Peaches, 
Nectarines from 25- to 40- each. Bush Plums, 
Gages, 96 each (all on Mussell). Blackcurrants, 
3 years selected, 1 9, 18 - doz. (Ministry Ce rate d), 
2 years 13, 126 doz. Gooseberry, 
39 - doz. Roses: Climbers, Pauls Sc arlet . Ameri- 
can Pillar, etc.. 5- each. Polyanthas: Kirsten 
Poulsen, Else Poulsen, etc., 46 each (all on Rosa 
Canina). Rhododendron species and Hybrids, also 
Cupressus for immediate effect. 





* COUNTRY LIFE ** COPIES 


Wanted 
OUNTRY 
MEINL, 
Cambs. 





LIFE” 
Hinton 


wanted 
Hall, 


regularly.—MRS. 
Haddenham, Ely. 


FOR SALE _ 
A FINE) FINE Dutch interior painting, by Van den 
Bosche, 1681-1715. £40. Photograph on 

approval.—Box 195. 

1938 Vincent Three-horse Box on Bedford 

3-ton double-wheel chassis, 3,000 miles, since 
reconditioned, tyres good. Offers around £1,300.— 
Reply, Box 215. 
A 3-LITRE short-chassis Bentley in first-class 

condition. New matched set of Spalding 
Kroflite Golf Clubs, two woods and five irons, good 
bag. One pair size 8', Gentleman's Black Walking 
Shoes. Suit of Tails, Savile Row, height 5 ft. 
11 in., waist 35 in. Half-dozen Tio Pepe.—Offers 
to Box 194. 

TCO MOTOR-MOWER, 16-inch, perfect condi- 

tion. AlJso Trailer Seat on Roller, £45. Seen 
= soem Middx.—Apply, PUTNEY 4762, or write 

. Kings Keep, S.W.15. 
Beck Lace Flouncing for sale, ¢ 

pattern postage. Back number: 
Life." —Box 201. 

OOKS for sale. Coloured plate and art books, 

first editions, fiction, general.—List from 
MR. R. STOTT, Chedgrave Rectory, Loddon, 
Norwich. 


; LECTRICITY FOR COUNTRY HOUSE. Cor- 
- plete equipment for sale, including 20-h.p. 
Oil’Engine, Electric Generator and Booster Set. 
Switchboard, Battery, and Motors. 200 volts 
supply. In good running order. Inspection.— 
Apply: BAILY, GRUNDY & BARRETT, LTD., 
Electrical Engineers, Cambridge. 
‘ROM own home. Elkington Plate, heavily 
engraved Victoria design, full-size four-gill 
Teapot with solid ivory non-conductors to handle. 
Sugar and Cream, and full-sized Kettle on stand 
with hinged handle and spirit lamp, all to match. 
Solid oak fitted box with baize lining. £42 10.— 
WALKER, Northfield, Shepley, near Huddersfield, 
Gn TLEMAN has for disposal twenty fine and 
rare Nuremberg Brass Dishes of 15th and 16th 
centuries: some rare patterns.—Box 225. 
ENUINE JACOBEAN OVAL DINING TABLE 
with '.in. giass top; seat eight. Also 4chairs 
and sideboard to match. Best offer. Can be seen 
by appointment only.—Replies to: A. MILLER, 
Edwari Curran & Co., Ltd., Hurman Street, 
Cardiff. 
IRL’S Covert Riding Coat, 
Ladies’ new fuchsia art Silk Jumper, 
Box 220. 
OLF CLUBS. Lovely set, 
bag, 5 new **65"" balls, 
holder. £30.—Box 219. 
UN, double 12 bore hammerless by Marson 
and Co., Birmingham. Nitro proof best steel 
barrels. Anson Deeley action. Hard-hitting 
perfect gun in excellent leather case. £40.—E. G. 
STUBBS, 5, Second Avenue, Selley Park, Birm- 
ingham. 
AND-KNITTED all-wool Socks, price 76 pair: 
2 coupons. Hand-knitted Golf or Shooting 
Stockings, thick and durable, 20'- pair; 2 coupons. 
Hand-knitted sleeveless Pullovers, 226 and 259 
each; 6 coupons. Real Fair Isle Gloves, 176 pair: 
l coupon. Fair Isle Berets, 17 6 each; coupon free. 
All-over Fair Isle sleeveless Pullovers (gents’), 
939; 6 coupons. Ladies’ F.I.B. Jumpers, 80/5; 
6 coupons. Ladies’ all-over Fair Isle Jumpers, 
short sleeves, 124 5; long sleeves, 1426; 6 coupons. 
All-over Fair Isle Scarves, 56-; 1 coupon. F.I.B. 
Scarves, 326; 1 coupon. Special offer of two only 
hand-made Leather Holdalls, zip fasteners, price 
£9 each. Leather Brief or Despatch Case, §&7. 
Tan Sling-Bag with pochette, £210. Folding 
Zeiss Ikon Camera, £15. Satisfaction or cash and 
coupons refunded.—THE HEBRIDEAN CROFTER 
WEAVERS, Dept. C, Muir of Aird. Benbecula, 
Outer Hebrides. 
ARDY SALMON-ROD, 16 ft. 
split-cane, steel centre, 
—Box 207. 
J EDGEROW: HARV EST. Twenty recipes for 
t jams, pickles and ketchurs made from wild 
fruits and berries. 11 post free.—MISS MARIE 
OXENFORD, Peartree Cottage, Witherenden 
Hill, near Burwash, Sussex. 
ADY’S Cavalry Twill Breeches, 24-in. waist. 
9¢24-in. fork; beautiful quality; unworn, £5. 
Off-white Jigger Coat, £3.—STANBURY, Park 
Cottage, Woodlands Road, Cobham, Surrey. 
INIATURES exquisitely painted on ivory 
from any photograph by an exhibitor R.A. 
Terms moderate. Specimens sent.—C. J., North- 
way Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 
INK COAT. Canadian. For sale. As new, 
medium colour, full W.X. fitting. Mcdern 
style. £825.—MRS. PHILLIP, 10, Portland Rise, 
Finsbury Park, London, N.4. Bow 1963. 
tgs PAIR 12-bore Purdey Guns for sale. 
uareRbee perfect condition. ‘Phone: 
Royal 2472, or write Box 196. 
UTBOARD MOTOR (Elto *Pal’’), in perfect 
running order: used 1939 season only. Suit- 
able for boy. Offers? or part exchange for 20-bore 
gun.—Box 224. 
ERFUME, de 
and Renoirs’ 
gether 3 oz. Offers.—Box 209 
OLLS BENTLEY, 1935, 3'.-Litre Mulliner 
Saloon, for sale by owner. Just back from 
works now due for re-cellulosing. Taxed. New 
tyres. £1,575.—34a Gaolgate Street, Stafford. 
OLLS RAZOR with spare blade. Good condi- 
tion. £5 5s.—Box 206 
OL.LS-ROYCE 1937 PHANTOM III. exceedingly 
smart Razor-edge Black Sports Saloon, by 
H. J. Mulliner. Grey leather upholstery. Un- 
marked, immaculate condition. Serviced and 
passed by Rolls. £2,650.—Box 205. 
OLLS ROYCE Phantom II 1930 Limousine, 
7-seater, dark blue, laid up and serviced dur- 
ing war. Excellent condition. Best offer over 
£80).—Box “S.H.,"’ co 95, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
OSSEN 12-BORE D.B. hammerless Ejector 
Gun, in leather case. Perfect, as new. 
Specially finished, high-grade, very light gun, 
weight only app. 6 lbs. 3 ozs. Accessories and 200 
cartridges included. £75.—Apply Box 218. 
ENT, green canvas, for sale, in perfect condi- 
tion, 9ft. x 7 ft. x 6 ft. 6 ins. high, 15 guineas. 
—Write Box 197. 


length 26, 35-. 
£2.— 


steel shafted. Good 
rubber tee and tees in 


“Palakona”’ 
in perfect condition. 


flacon D’Orsay’s *‘Mystere 
both sealed, to- 


luxe 
“Dona Sol,” 


FOR SALE 
GERVING OFFICER wishes sell almost 
B.S.A. Hammerless Ejector 12-bore, px 
condition, 30 in. barrels, solid leather box 
accessories, £48 or separately £42, £7. Appr 
—Box 210. 
Q@HETLAND hand-knit Lace Shawl; exq 
workmanship, £35; another £25.—Writ« 
No. 741, KEITH & CO., Advertising Ag 
Edinburgh. 
HOES, ladies, 6-6'., best quality, sale priv 
5 and 6 gens. pair. Black Calf Riding B 
solid trees, 10 gns. 2 pairs Children’s Riding 8 
brown; 1 pair Gent’s Riding Boots, brown, 
trees; Waterproofs; gent’s Clothes, medium 
—Box 996, HARRODS ADVTG. AGENCY, S.\\ 
IDDELEY SPECIAL 7-seater Limousine, 
very handsome Hooper body, one owner 
Always maintained in first-class condition, r 
to drive away. £700.—Apply, ROCHFORD, 
bridge Road, Slough, Bucks. 
MALL ELECTRIC LIGHT and Pumping P 
in excellent condition. Comprising P; 
Engine, Dynamo, Switchboard, Battery, M 
driven Pump, Lamps, Switches, Fittings, 
Inspection at site; owner now has mains su: 
—CLOUGH, Old Rectory, Claycoton, nr. R 
TAMPS. W. Indies, Asia, Africa, < 
Colonials, also G. Britain. Fine appr< 
for medium and advanced collectors. P 
reasonable. State wants. References plea 
HUGHES & CO., 10. Nelson House, Peterboro 
TAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colon 
many scarce, all ld. each, appro.—CHEE 
MAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
HE TEMPLE OF VESTA, a beautiful | 
Landscape with figures and ruins, attrib 
to Nicholas Poussin 1594-1665, £50. Photog: 
available.—Box 221. 
URRET STRIKING CLOCK, ding-dong qua:t 
chime. Movement by Whitehurst, De 
complete with 4 ft. 6in. diameter dial and 2 bx 
The clock was in perfect condition when take 
out, and has since been stored by a firm of cl 
makers, £85.—Apply Box 2¥7. 
.A.D. Greatcoat (BRCS), stock size, 
quality, half-lined, as new £7. Also peak 
(Scotts), size 6-5/8, not worn, 15/-.-—Box 198. 
ATER-DIVINING. OASIS pocket Divining 
Rod, anyone can use it, 10s.; ditto super- 
sensitive pattern, 21s. Four Essays on Water- 
divining 6s. the set.—ARTS, Belcombe House, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
RIST-WATCH, Gent's, new, stainless steel, 
water and shockproof; 21 jewel; Waltham 
movement, sweep centre seconds hand; superior, 
perfect; £19. New, superior Rolls Razor, com- 
plete, £5. Midget jewelled Alarm Clock, superior, 
new, £5. Eversharp (U.S.A.) streamline, l4c. 
Gold Fountain Pen; latest, superior, £10. Ladies’ 
Wrist-watch, chrome, jewelled, perfect, superior, 
£710-. New, Auto-propelling Pencil, £1 10-. 
H. BROOK, 40, Kensington Park Gardens, London, 
W.11 





WANTED 

DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 
APPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 

OY (14) requires warm Dressing-gown, lengt 

53 ins. Also Grey Flann«l Trousers inside 
leg 304 ins. Excellent condition essential. 
coupons. Fullest particulars.—Box 199. 
COLLECTOR offers 20 gns. for £5 piece. Sets o 

coins, other gold and silver coins wanted.— 
Box 204. 

RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Machines, 

Radios, any condition, purchased.—Write 
*phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1 (Wel. 9 
Wel. 9388): 53, High St.. Slough (Tel.: 20885). 

ARDEN BASKET on tyred wheels and t 

folding garden chairs (not deck) want 
Good condition essential—MRS. DE MOR 
VILLE, Townsend Cottage. Streatley, Berks. 
geod of ankle-length Glastonbury boots 

size 4'., wanted. Also Braemar twin set, a 
colour. Bust 32-34.—Aoply. Box 227. 

SHUT GUNS, WANTED LU PURCHASE, Cc 

dition immaterial if capable of repair. BE 
PRICES paid for any kind of 12b. Send for inst 
tion; immediate return if offer not acceptable 
CHARLES RIGGS & CO. (proprietors of E. 
Reilly & Co., est. 100 years), 22, Wormwood Stre 
London, E.C.2. Write for Gun and Crop Protecti 
lists. Gun repairs; best work; City prices. 


LIVESTOCK 
REAT DANE first-class pedigree fawn D 
Puppy. born May 19, for sale.—MRS. HARI 
SON. Bughuvhe Hall, Northamptcn. 
EKSEYS AND GUERNSEYS. The ideal ri 
milkers for private households, etc. Adv 
tiser offers, at really genuine bargain pric 
several freshly calved. down-calving, autun 
winter-, and spring-calving Cows and Heifers 
the above two most splendid breeds. Alsoaf 
yearlings. All extra hardy.—LANGLEY LOD( 
FARM, Slinfold, Horsham, Sussex. 


HEILA. Be -autiful 

retriever Bitch, 18 months. 
obedient. Retrieve or carry. Ideal compani 
loves children. A joy to own. 30 guineas, ¢ 
proval. Litter of lovely pedigree Golden Coch 
Puppies, 6 dogs, two bitches. Sire “Brea 
Golden Sunset.”” Dam “Breach Golden Sunris¢ 
Both registered. Ten guineas each. Litter 
Jack Russell terriers, very small. Parents de 
game to fox. Ten guineas each. Dogs, & 
trained, house trained, and boarded.—s. 
HALLETT, Breach Farm Kennels, Charlt 
Adam, Taunton. Tel.: Charlton Mackrell 219. 


hETLAND SHEEPDOG PUPPIES. Sable ar 

white bitch, tri-colour dog and bitch, char - 
pion pedigree, 3 months, delightful pets, frc 
10 gns.—BUCK, Braeside, Walliswood, Ockle 
Surrey 








pedigree ~ Golden z=: 
Very intellige 
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Bassano 


MISS PATRICIA VERDON-ROE 


Miss Verdon-Roe, fourth daughter of Sir Alliott and Lady Verdon-Roe, of Long Meadow, Rowlands Castle, 

and Hamble House, Hamble, Hampshire, is to be married to Squadron Leader M. W. Hartford, D.F.C., 
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SCARCITY VALUES 


HI obvious remedy for scarcity values 

is adequate supply; and that remedy 

is denied us in the housing world 

to-day——as in so many other depart- 
ments of life—by an unavoidable time-lag in 
re-mobilising labour and materials. But do not 
let us forget that it is the only effective solution 
of a problem with many undesirable social and 
political implications. Do not let us lose still 
more time by deluding ourselves that any 
artificial scheme of price control is going to do 
more than alleviate social irritation, leaving the 
irritant still active. The Morris Committee’s 
recommendation that no house should be per- 
mitted, for the next five vears, to change hands 
for more than its 1939 value, plus a prescribed 
percentage, must be seen against this back- 
ground. At the best it would be a palliative. 
Speculation, as such, would no doubt be 
checked; but the transactions of the ordinary 
citizen do not come under that head, even 
though he does tind himself lucky enough to 
benefit by one particular war-induced scarcity. 
Startling as some of the figures of increase in 
house-prices may be, there is plenty of evi- 
dence that the majority of sales with vacant 
are due to other than the 
desire to make a profit out of a national emer- 
gency. And a man who gives up one house for 
another is roughly bound to ask as much for 
what he pays for what he gets. 
From that point of view there is a good deal to 
be said for fixing prices. To be eftective, 
however, it should have been done at least two 
vears ago. 

The Morris Committee think the vicious 
circle can, even now, be cut by an imposition 
of control. Obviously, there will be many 
anomalies- especially as there is no general 
system of control of rent—and (as is pointed 
out on another page of this issue) there will be 
inequity. Such admitted measures of expedi- 
ency should perhaps not be too closely scruti- 
nised from this point of view. More urgent is 
the question of practicability; and it would be 
unwise to ignore the fact that most professional 
men dealing with such matters—estate agents, 
survevors, lawyers, auctioneers— consider that 
no such scheme of control is likely to be found 
workable. Their reasons are many. They fore- 
see houses being kept off the market and the 
housing situation aggravated. Thev_ predict 
much evasion and more difficulty in frustrating 
it. They think that maximum prices could 
become minimum prices; that the individual 
valuations necessary would become intolerable 
to valuing authorities and private practitioners 
alike; and, generally, that the machinery and 
expense involved would be out of proportion 
to the benefits secured. 

Clearly it is a question of weighing advan- 
tages and disadvantages, of deciding whether 


possession causes 


sells as he 
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the disagreeable symptoms of housing shortage 
are of sufficient consequence to justify untried 
schemes to alleviate them in the process of 
removing their essential cause. In settling this, 
there are one or two eminently practical points 
to be noted. The suggested 50 per cent. increase 
on 1939 values at once challenges comparison 
with the 30 per cent. now permitted to owner- 
occupiers whose houses are compulsorily pur- 
chased. The additional work which the scheme 
involves could certainly not be undertaken by 
the present Valuation Office. More district 
valuers, referees and arbitrators would all be 
wanted. We suggested recently that it might 
be possible to link a temporary selling price 
control with the system of controlled rents and 
revising tribunals recommended by the Ridley 
Committee. But before this could be done, 
rent control itself must first be adopted as a 
general principle by legislation. Finally, the 
longer the delay in establishing it, the more 
unpalatable and unworkable will the scheme 
become. 


THE LAST CORNFIELD 
er Summer's nearly gone. 


Its garnered gold 
In still-warm ingots, lies within the sheath. 
While nearer still and closer, draws the bold 
And steady swinging scythe. Low underneath 
The fleeing creatures, belly close to dust 
Retreat before the reapers’ rhythmic thrust. 
The centre corn yet stands, 
And sways to feel 
The rabbits, haves and mice it shelters still 
While dog and man and tempered edge of steel 
Together close the trap, with practised skill. 
The flowers ave dead. Their clinging can achieve 
No respite from the living grain’s reprieve 
The Summer's nearly gone. 
The sorry truth 
Seems saddey now the last ripe field is cleared ; 
The vain which kissed its supple swaying vouth 
Falls cold upon a harsh and greving beard. 
With strength all spent, the weary field now lies 
And dreams of Summer, under scudding skies. 


MABEL ROBBINS. 


TEMPLE BAR 
i on whirligig of time brings round all 
manner of strange things, but perhaps few 
stranger than the agitation for the return of 
Temple Bar to London. There is no conserva- 
tive so devoted to old times that he would like 
to restore it to its situation as the barrier 
between the Strand and Fleet Street, the outer 
world and the City; but some middle way is 
surely possible, and after all Temple Bar is a 
Londoner born and bred and can never have 
felt at home in the enforced rusticity of Theo- 
balds Park. Relics of London’s past which have 
outgrown their original usefulness have found 
abodes in London where they are still pleasant 
to look at, such as the fine old Watergate, 
which can still hear the lapping of the river 
in the Embankment Gardens. Our London 
Parks are wide and some good site could doubt- 
less be found in them. There is, however, some- 
thing a little sad in an atrophied gateway 
which no longer leads from or to anywhere, and 
the ideal site would be one in which without 
impeding the traffic it yet allowed foot passen- 
gers to pass to and fro through it with some 
sense of treading in the footsteps of history. 
It might, for example, form the entrance into 
the Inner Temple Gardens from the Embank- 
ment. It ought not to be beyond the collective 
wits of London to find the right home for its 
venerable friend. 


VILLAGE HALLS 
ie is certainly unfortunate that just at the 
time when circumstances have combined to 
favour the building of more and better village 
halls, conditions are so discouraging. Building 
looks like being restricted for some years, and 
costs are double the pre-war level. Before 1939 
a well-designed small hall could be built for 
£750, a medium hall for £1,500; whereas one 
of the latter type, built in 1943 with only the 
main essentials, cost £4,500. However, the 
National Council of Social Service is able to 
give some corresponding encouragements, not 
least of which is an admirably prepared new 
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edition of its practical guide to Village Ha 
and Social Centres in the Countryside (publishe | 
by the Council, 26, Bedford Square, 3s. 6d 
For twenty years the Council, with its asso 
ated Rural Comnuunity Councils, has admin 
tered the grants and loans made available 
the Carnegie Trust, and H.M. Developme 
Commissioners in respect of halls tor villag 


with a population under 4,000, and mo 
than 500 halls have been built with the 
facilities. Now, tor the next five years, t 


normal scale of assistance is a grant up to 0: 
sixth and a loan up to half o1 the approy 
cost of a scheme; with a special grant of 
third for villages with a population of und 
750. Very small villages (less than 300) unal 
to face repayment of a 50 per cent. loan m; 
apply for a special additional grant of a seco: 


sixth in place of that amount lent. It is e 
couraging that 1,300 villages have recent 


enquired about assistance and 700 have tak: 
active steps in promoting a local scheme. 1 
booklet contains illustrations and plans 
typical halls, and in the chapter on Buildin 
emphasis is laid on the desirability of usi: 
local materials externally while taking adva 
tage of standard fittings and modern systen 5 
of construction and internal treatment. The 
illustrations of halls built of Canadian cedar- 
wood suggest that progress will be expedite: 
when supplies of imported timber are again 
available. 


CAR PARKING IN TOWNS 

PACILITIES for parking cars ought to be 

treated as part of the highway service 
Congestion of busy thoroughfares by parked 
vehicles is intolerable, but so are the petty 
fines and irritations duc to theoretical “ obstruc 
tion of traffic’’ by leaving a car in a cutl-de-sa: 
that happens not to be an appointed parking 
place. In Parking Facilities in Towns the 
British Road Federation performs the useful! 
service of summarising the various and some 
times complex aspects of the problem with 
practical recommendations that should be 
digested by every planning authority. Among 
them are: all highway authorities should hav: 
a Parking Committee; a number of moderate 
sized parking places are better than a large 
central one except in small towns; where land 
values are high, multi-storey parking places 


are needed, buildings used for certain wat 
purposes might be reconstructed for this 


purpose, or parks formed beneath squares and 
opening off the lower of two roads wher 
replanning involves roads on _ two levels 
Evidently the Federation has in mind, in the 
last idea, the Royal Academy plans for flyove 
crossings and a sunk circular road in centra 
London. Failing private enterprise, highwa\ 
authorities should provide parks, and, if nece: 
sary, grants be made available for the purpos 
from the Road Fund. 


A GOLFING PROJECT 


T has been stated that the Brighton Corpoix 
tion want to buy an estate from Lor 
Chichester in order to make on it a ‘‘ National 
golf course. The word “ National’’ is perhap 
something of a showman’s flourish, but fror 
the point of view of professional golf it would b 
an advantage to have a course, with ampl 
accommodation at hand, where big tournament 
could be staged. These tournaments with thei 
ever-increasing numbers of spectators, thi 
necessity of shepherding and stewarding th« 
crowd by good-natured volunteers, and th« 
wear and tear of the ground itself, can become 
a heavy burden to their hosts. The time may 
come when clubs will be unwilling to give uj 
their courses for the purpose and jib at the 
constant lengthening and adding of bunkers i 
order to attain a “‘championship”’ standard 
Therefore a course that should be always avail- 
able as a Wembley or White City of professional 
golf is a notion more possible and less grandiose 
than it may at first sight appear. Whether 
Brighton can produce one worthy of the best 
golf is a question not to be answered without 
knowledge of the ground. Courses on the downs 
with their hills and valleys are as a rule pleasant, 
breezy places but not by any stretch of imagina- 
tion in the first class. It will at any rate be 


interesting to see how the scheme progresses. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S 


HAVE been taken to task by a reader of 
Country LIFE, who disagrees with a 
recent statement of mine that it is the 
house to which the cat is attached rather 
than the human being who lives there and who 
owns the animal. My correspondent quotes the 
case of a Persian cat, which was one of his 
family and which submitted to several house 
moves from town to country and vice versa 
without evincing the slightest uneasiness about 
the change of residence, provided the family 
were all present and correct with him. I can 
well believe this, as I have known of several 
cases where a cat has become an actual member 
of the family and not a pet animal attached 
to it for rations. But I would submit that this 
is unusual, and that such cases occur only 
when the family does not possess a dog, when 
the cat has an unusual personality, and when 
the family have gone out of their way to en- 
courage the animal to take an interest in their 
iffairs. 
* m * 
. difference between the dog and cat 
would seem to be that the latter animal 
usually quite happy and contented if allowed 
‘0 lead its own life, whereas the average dog is 
ot, and insists on his paramount position in 
he family. From his puppyhood he studies the 
haracters and pastimes of the various members 
nd volunteers to assist them in these pursuits; 
e is vastly interested in the car, claiming a 
pecial seat in it on all occasions, and knowing 
ufficient about its mechanism to recognise the 
troke of its piston, and the sound of its horn; 
nd he takes a leading part in all family celebra- 
ions, barking loudly when the members show 
igns of excitement about good news, whereas 


By 
Major C. S&S. JARVIS 


the cat on such occasions adopts a lofty disdain- 
ful attitude and causes one to feel that one’s 
unrestrained behaviour is from her point of 
view not quite refined. 


* * 
* 


INCE nearly all the dogs I have owned 
.J have had an aversion to cats, I have not 
had much opportunity of studving members of 
the other species, but vears ago we had a cat 

a quite ordinary type of very lowly birth 
which possessed sporting instincts, or something 
approaching them. Every night when I was 
about to go upstairs to bed I would meet the 
cat waiting for me in the hall, and it was then 
my duty to accompany her to the back blocks 
of the house to the animals’ food-room., On 
arrival the cat would indicate to me the sack 
of meal or corn she had marked down, and 
would take up her stand on the far side. I 
would then pull the sack a few inches away from 
the wall, the cat would dash into the gap, and 
a moment later would be hurrying down the 
hall with her own tail stiff and erect, and that 
of a mouse waving limply from one side of her 
mouth. 

Her behaviour in many ways was similar 
to that of the dog which insists that every 
evening his master should perform a fatigue 
for him in connection with sport, such as tread- 
ing out a dense patch of bramble which might 
hold a rabbit, but it is most unusual for a cat 
to depart from his custom of hunting alone, 
and go so far as to enlist the help of a despised 
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NEAR COOKSBRIDGE 


NOTES 


human being. This cat’s behaviour at the meal 
sack ceremony, however, differed from that of 
a dog, as immediately she had obtained her 
supper the sport was over for the evening. 
Nothing would induce her to stay for the shifting 
of a second sack in the hope of further game, 
whereas the average dog, with characteristic 
and unfailing energy, would insist on every 
sack being moved several times and stacked in 
the centre of the room, and would probably 
demand that the corn bin also should be levered 
away from the wall. 
% a 
* 

ROM the purely selfish and circumscribed 

outlook of a countryman, who has some- 
how to till the soil and obtain foodstuffs for 
himself and his stock, I have the impression 
that this country has been on what one might 
call a three-month intermittent holiday since 
May 8. This aftermath of peace celebration, 
which took the form of unofficial holidays and 
of putting the shutters up in shops at odd inter- 
vals for hours, days or weeks, seemed to carry 
on through sweet-scented May and flaming 
June until the latter part of July, when official- 
dom decreed that organised and staggered shop- 
shutting should take place during a _ long 
indeterminate period called loosely August 
Bank-holiday week, which so far as one can 


make out began some time before August 
arrived and went on until the premature 
announcements of Japan’s capitulation. At the 


time of writing, with uncut and stooked corn 
standing unattended in every field, we are cele- 
brating this nation’s surrender after two false 
starts, and if another war should start I very 
much doubt if the country could weather a 
third peace. 
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THE SOUTH SHROPSHIRE HILLS 


Written and Illustrated by WILL F. TAYLOR 


NE discriminating lover of é 
the English landscape has : 
written: ‘‘To me the 


country of the Welsh border 
is possessed of a power and impress- 
iveness, a beauty and a variety above 
anything that the rest of England can 
offer. All the elements of hill and 
valley, river and dingle, field and 
woodland mingle in an ensemble of 
unmatched sweetness and beauty.” 
This is the judgment of Mr. Harry 
Batsford, and I think I am right in 
adding that, of the border lands, he 
would place first, or at least high, 
the hills and dales of South 
Shropshire. 
John Masefield sings to the same 
note : 
The hawthorn white in the hedgerow, 
and all the spring attire 
In the comely land of Teme and Lugg 
and Clent and Clee and Wyre. 
Mary Webb also lived in and 
wrote about this “country that lies 
between the dimpled lands of 
England and the gaunt purple steeps 





1.—WENLOCK EDGE WITH THE 
WREKIN IN THE DISTANCE 


(Left) 2A NARROW CLEFT FROM 
THE STRETTON VALLEY—CARDING 
MILL VALLEY 


a 


of Wales.”’ There is, too, in the Shropshire Lad, 
A. E. Housman, singing among these “blue 
remembered hills.’”’ And, among the earliest 
pages of our literature, the misty origins of Th: 
Vision of Piers Plowman may be linked to 
William Langland, son of a 14th-century farme: 
among these hills. 


This upland country in South Shropshire 
is an extension east over the border of the old 
rocks which build up the bulk of Wales. The 
core of the district is the deep and rather narrow 
valley which cuts right through past Church 
Stretton, whose name is a reminder of the 
Roman road which led to the Severnside cit) 
of Uriconium. To-day main road and mai! 
railway both use this sole easy route south to 
north on the border. The valley is charmin; 
but not improved by the development of Churc! 
Stretton for holiday uses. It is a sign of th 
native isolation in which this district still work 
and lives that a tiny group of hotels is th 
only change of this kind in South Shropshir 
marking the tourist’s demands of recent years 
Indeed the hotels often carry the mind far back 
The biggest inn of the principal town, Ludlow 
still looks as it did when John Milton walke: 
the street. And in the countryside the inn « 
the market-place or village street often offer 
hospitality that is a pleasant and just rewar 
for a day spent in the English open air. Suc! 
simplicity matches the Shropshire hills. 

The eastern slopes of Stretton’ Vale ar 
rather varied in height, but to the west is the 
solid wall of the Long Mynd, rising to an un 
broken plateau top about sixteen hundred feet 
above the sea. From the Stretton Valley a few 
narrow clefts are cut back, the Carding Mil 
Valley (Fig. 2) and Ashes Hollow with thei: 
little mountain torrents, but on the tablelanc 
top you can walk on the heights among the 
bracken, bilberry and heather for many miles 
with far horizons over the Shropshire hills. 


Of these hills Professor Trueman writes 
“the relation of scenery to geological struc- 
ture is perhaps better displayed than in any 
other part of Britain.’”’ The Long Mynd itself 
is built up of the pre-Cambrian rocks, the oldest 
series of the earth’s crust, and the range of 
heights on the opposite side of Stretton Vale 
is of the same age. To the west of Long Mynd 
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DOWN THE VALLEY FROM RATLINGHOPE HILL NEAR THE LONG MYND. THE STIPERSTONES IN THE DISTANCE 


is a rough land stretching into Wales, the main 
ridge bearing the name of the Stiperstones from 
the fantastic quartzite blocks scattered on its 
crest. Between the Long Mynd and Stiperstones, 
in a remote valley, is Ratlinghope (Fig. 3), 
Ratchup in local usage. The wild loneliness of 
these hills is illustrated by the name of Dead 
Man’s Fair applied to the late Autumn fair at 


Stretton because of the dangers of dark journ 
over lonely heights. 

Certainly the best view point of this dis- 
trict is Caer Caradoc (Fig. 4), rising boldly to 
1,250 feet on the east side of Stretton Vale. 
It is one of a line of volcanic summits stretching 
north-east to the Wrekin, famous county land- 
mark, on the further bank of the Severn. To 


the east from Caer Caradoc is a broad view of 
a land of parallel dales and hills, perhaps the 
most characteristic aspect of this Southern 
Shropshire. Nearest is fertile Ape Dale over- 
looked from the startlingly straight rock cliff 
of Wenlock Edge. The limestone of the Edge 
in its turn dips eastwards under another but 
smaller cliff of Amestry limestone into Corve 
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NORMAN ARCHITECTURE : 
CHAPEL 


HEATH 


Dale. Beyond rises the bold background of the Clee 
Hills—in Drayton’s verse 

These mountains of commande 

The Clees, like loving twinnes. 

Brown Clee rises to 1,790 feet, the highest altitud: 
in Shropshire. The clear-cut sculpture of harder and 
softer layers outlines hill and dale in this varied country- 
side. From the Stretton hills the rocks are mor 
and more recent as one goes to the east, till in the 
Clees the upper parts of the hills are little areas oj 
coal measures, capped in their turn by hard basalt 
which is highly prized for road metal and is being 
vigorously quarried. 

Henry James wandered this way in his early days 
‘It is a region of hills and blue undulations, and, thougl 
none of the hills is high, all of them are interesting 
interesting as such things are interesting, in a small, ok 
country, by a kind of exquisite modulation, something 
suggesting that outline and colouring have been re 
touched and refined by the hand of time. Indepen 
dently of its castles and abbeys, the definite relics o; 
the ages, such a landscape seems historic.”’ 

The definite relics are plentiful, and in the little 
settlement of Much Wenlock they are cosily concen 
trated with the beautiful fragments of the Priory o1 
one side of the church and the Guildhall on the othe: 
with the apparatus of justice from the old fittings inside 
to the irons outside to secure the culprit who was being 
flogged. An old saying is that ‘‘three old women and 
a goose make Wenlock market.” 

The position of another relic is very. different. In 
a rough field among uncared-for hedgerows, not fai 
from the scattered cottages of Clee St. Margaret, on 
the lower slopes of Brown Clee, is Heath Chapel (Fig. 7), 
a complete gem of Norman architecture. Another little 
building of the same period but of certainly much 
rarer type is the 12th-century farm-house at Millichope, 
perhaps built for the hereditary forester of the King’s 
Long Forest. This Norman dwelling-house is on the 
slopes dropping from Wenlock Edge (Fig. 1) into 
Corve Dale, and in the Dale and on its slopes are other 
fine houses such as Shipton Hall, or Wilderthorpe, 
which is now a vouth hostel. 

Away to the north, where the Stretton hills sink 
into the Shropshire Plain, is a notable group. Acton 
Burnell with a lovely church and castle, Condover Hall, 
a noble Elizabethan house in stone, and Pitchford Hall, 
a rival in black and white timber. But the gem of the 
district is Stokesay Castle, just north of Ludlow, with 
its tower and lovely old hall lit by tall windows, and 
timber-framed gate-house. 

In the district that has been described the hills 
are in practically parallel and straight ranges. To the 
south the country is more broken. For instance, the 
River Onny abruptly cuts off the Long Mynd from the 
Plowden Hills where the Plowden family have lived 
since the eleventh century. Three neighbours followed 
Richard Coeur de Lion in Crusade: Plowden of Plow- 
den, Walcot of Walcot and Oakley of Oakley. 

The south-west corner of Shropshire is the valley 
of the Clun, the remote headwaters draining from 
Clun Forest. An old rhyme runs : 

Clunton and Clunbury, 
Clungunford and Clun, 
Are the quietest places 
Under the sun. 

There are variants of this text, one is ‘‘sleepiest,’ 
and one unkind authority insists the original text says 
‘‘drunkenest.’’ Let it rest at ‘‘quietest’’ for such is 
the course of the River Clun. After leaving its upper 
valley at the tiny town of Clun it wanders among 
broken hill country with pleasant villages, some like 
Hopesay (Fig. 6) hidden among trees, some in the open 
like Clunbury (Fig. 5), till it joins the larger river Teme 
at Leintwardine. From here the Teme runs westward, 
cutting through the woodland ridges of Bingewood 
Chase. A road which tackles a parallel route comes to 
an open hillside with one of the unforgettable views 
of Britain. Beyond the curving river, Ludlow stands 
on a further hill. Castle, tall church and the old roofs 
group magnificently before the Clee Hills. 

Henry James came here in the golden Victorian 
peace. ‘‘The little city,’’ he wrote, ‘‘is perched upon 
a hill and it has a remarkable air of old civic dignity. 
Its streets are wide and clean, empty, and a little 
grass-grown, and bordered with spacious, mildly- 
ornamental brick houses, which look as if there had 
been more going on in them in the first decade of the 
century than there is in the present, but which can 
still, nevertheless, hold up their heads and keep their 
window-panes clean, their knockers brilliant, and their 
doorsteps whitened.”’ 

Ludlow’s stores of history must be represented 
here by this impression of its last stage as a Winter 
social centre for the local gentlefolk. 
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“HAPPY FAMILIES ” 





ME! CHurn THE MiidkMan. 


MONG the many joys of being a 
parent is that of reviving games one 
played as a child, with the added 

4 pleasure of a more subtle appreciation 
© them than was possible in those days. 
The old game of Happy Families still 
« ords the thrill of tracking down and adding 
one’s own heap the four members of a pro- 
sional or tradesman’s household. But now 
t ecards themselves have a charm, an intriguing 
© ality, that stimulates the imagination. 
The pack used, though a recent purchase, 
b s the traditional pictures. (An earlier pack, 
© ting from the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
t rv, with a different set of families—such as 
t ose of Mr. Bones, the butcher, and Mr. Chips, 
t e carpenter—is probably more familiar to the 
© ler generation.) The style of dress is late 
\ ctorian; the women with small waists and 
skirts, the men in rather tight, short 
jcckets and narrow trousers, high collars and 
le ge ties. The drawings are very animated, 
e.ch one telling part of a story, and the whole 
} 
I 


le ag 


ck giving a vivid glimpse of the activities of 
ople in a small country town. 

One is led to wonder—who drew them? 
\ho invented the game? I find there is one 
important family not portrayed, that of the 
parson. Omissions are often significant, and 
this one makes me suspect that the author of 
the game was the vicar of a small seaside 
town. You will see, later, that it must be 
“seaside.” 

This parson (the name parson suits him 
better than does vicar) was a shrewd observer 
of his flock, with an aptitude for drawing, and 
a knowledge of how to amuse children. He was 
more interested in human nature than in garden- 
ing or field sports, and many an hour he must 
have spent, probably with his children leaning 
on his desk to watch, in bringing to life on paper 
the folk among whom he worked. I daresay 
he was prompted to many of his finer touches 
by the children themselves, who told him just 
what young Master Hose, the Fireman’s Son, 
did with his spare time after school, and just 
how stuck up Miss Physic, the Doctor’s Daugh- 
ter, was, mincing along in her best dress and 
cape, her grown-up hat trimmed with birds’ 
wings, to show off her accomplishment on the 
violin at a party. 

When all the pictures were drawn and in 
use the parson had peace in his study, while 
the children played the new game in the nursery, 
the rule about saying ‘‘ Please may I have”’ and 
“Thank you”’ being Mrs. Parson’s contribution 
to the game. 


SEPTEMBER 7. 


RE-VISITED 


By CHRISTINE HARRIS 


Let us have a look at these cards and find 
out what these people whom we are to collect 
are like. 

It seems natural to begin with the milk. 
Here is Master Churn, the Milkman’s Son, 
energetically pumping water for his mother. 
Neat Mrs. Churn is busy scalding her cans; one 
can almost hear the hollow ring of cans and 
buckets on the clean, cold flagstones, and smell 
the freshly scrubbed table, and the sour-sweet 
smell of buttermilk and cream that never quite 
leaves a dairy, however long the door may be 
set wide open. Miss Churn is tasting the butter 
while her mother’s back is turned. But there is 
something about the appearance of Mr. Churn, 
seen measuring milk carefully outside a cus- 
tomer’s house, that puts into one’s mind a tiny 
seed of doubt as to the quality of that milk. Is 
it the angle of his hat? Or is it those lowered 
evelids, and the mouth hidden under that 
magnificent moustache ? 

A cheerful quartet is the family of the 
turncock, for all of whom water seems to be 
quite literally the mainspring of life; they have 
absorbed, as it were, the living, bubbling 
quality of the element which gives them their 
livelihood (and thus their surname). Mr. Water, 
the Turncock, leaps to his task with such a 
zest; his wife pours buckets of water lavishly 
to clean her vard; their daughter is delightedly 
bathing her doll (with its clothes on!); and 
Master Water’s mischief is at any rate good, 
clean fun. Our parson must have been writing 
a sermon just before he drew this family. 

The life of the Hose family is coloured by 
the father’s calling. I say ‘“‘calling’’ and not 
‘‘work’’ because to be a fireman was surely 
not a full-time occupation in those pre-1939- 
1945 days. Perhaps Mr. Hose was an insurance 
agent or treasurer of a club. Red, for fire, 
colours their existence a good deal. Mrs. Hose 
wears a red shirt-waist, and she polishes her 
husband’s helmet so well that he must emerge 
from the smoke of a burning building like the 
sun coming out from behind a cloud. She has 
a slightly preoccupied look, for which the fiery 
red of her husband’s nose may be largely 
responsible. His nose is an added sign that he 
follows a fairly leisured occupation, such as a 
club secretaryship, which would lead to a good 
deal of sitting in bars to talk over finances. 
Mrs. Hose may be wondering, too, what her 
children are up to. We could tell her that they 
are having a splendid game. They have set 
fire to the dolls’ house, and little Miss Hose, 
in her red dress, is about to ring the fire-alarm, 
and her brother waits to hear the sound of the 
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bearded and sunburned, swinging a 
a cage, and carrying a small red 
as one would expect. Mrs. Jack Tar, sitting 
with her sewing by the window overlooking 
the sea, has waited for him long and faithfully. 
She will hang the parrot beside the canary, si 
that she will have more company in the long 
days when her husband is away on his next 
voyage. She ekes out the money well with her 
sewing and takes good care of the children. 
The boy's pants, as he crouches to sail a boat 
on the washtub, show two good patches, and 
the girl, marching off in her sailor hat with a 
basket to do the shopping, looks a good little 
lass. 

Two of the more distinguished families 
must be mentioned; though I never liked Mr. 
Bumble, the Beadle, I was always quite glad 
to collect Mrs. Bumble, because her dress, red 
with black spots, attracted me as a child, and 
I longed to feel the silkiness of it. While Mr. 
Bumble, the Beadle, that smug and pompous 
man (how the parson must have loathed this 
stiff-necked, hypocritical official !), stands out- 
side the door of the Union—in other words 
Workhouse—a domestic drama is being enacted 
at home. The twins have quarrelled; Miss 
Beadle’s doll has been decapitated by Master 
Beadle, who has been soundly tanned with a 
stick by his mamma. This, I feel, is not alwavs 
such a Happy Family as some. 

Lastly we come to the Doctor. The 
profession of doctor has succeeded the trade 
of the apothecary, and the Doctor’s Wife, Mrs. 
Physic, is taking every advantage of the change 
in their social status. 

There she goes in her smart little gig. She 
does not seem to be expert with the reins, and I 
feel she has not been able to acknowledge the 
polite greeting of the gentleman in the distance; 
or perhaps he is the draper and so beneath her 
smiles. She looks a climber and will push herself 
and her violin-plaving daughter along well. Her 
husband will not be able to help her. He is a 
stupid man. But Master Physic, the Doctor’s 
Son, is quite different. He has a bright eve and 
a practical intelligence and will grow into a real 
doctor, social status and all. 


parrot in 
bundle, just 


So much I have gleaned from the cards. 
And you will find that in the long pauses that 
occur in the game, while a search is being made 
through a bunch of cards held in a small fist, 
there is scope for inventing meetings between 
enough at any rate to 
story for 


the various families; 
provide you with a 
players. 


bedtime the 


bell before rescuing the doll and putting out the fire with the watering can. 
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speak much. 


into sausages ! 


For a moment I thought I had made a mistake in supposing the author 
of the game to be the parson, for so many of the families are those whom 
his wife would encounter in her daily shopping. 
There is no draper. 
such as this, ever had time to record her observations in drawings ; 
slightly cynical flavour does not come from her. 

No, the children have been seen through a man’s eye. 
would perpetuate a record of the play in which the Butcher’s Daughter 
indulged—that of making her dolls into sausage-meat ! 
Butcher’s Wife, is too busy at the cash desk to be able to look after the child 
properly, and it makes one wonder more than ever what does sometimes go 
Certainly they must have smelt quite tantalising, for in the 
next picture we see a dog running off with a whole string of them, leaving 
poor Master Chop, the Butcher’s Son, standing crying in the road beside his 
empty basket. 

These are all simple people and mostly run true to type, and I will not 
stop to describe the families of Mr. Rolls, the Baker, or Mr. Silence, the Usher. 
But everyone loves a sailor, and here up the road comes Mr. Jack Tar, 


But here again omissions 
In any case, no parson’s wife in a living 


No vicar’s wife 


Mrs. Chop, the 


and their 
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MAHOGANY 
About 1800. 


LIBRARY TABLE 


Formerly at Devonshire House 


About 1820. 


HE Regency period was sub- 

ject to swift and changeful 

currents in design. Many 

pieces of furniture, according 
to the author of the New Circle of the 
Mechanical Arts (1819) were “daily 
falling into disuse, while others are 
introduced which, for a time, are con- 
sidered indispensably necessary for our 
comfort.’’ Among these indispensable 
novelties are to be listed new forms of 
bookcases and shelves, noted in the 
Cabinet Dictionary (1803) as distinctive 
of this period, for cabinet-makers “felt 
an interest in the increase of books,’’ 
and therefore in their clients’ multi- 
plied demands for bookcases. 

The bookcase in two stages re- 
mained essentially the same, but it was 
subjected, in its proportion and decora- 
tion, to Greek canons. An interesting 
variant of the bookcase in two stages, 
in the royal collection at Buckingham 
Palace, has an advanced lower stage 
surmounted by a white marble slab, 
and this feature and the delicate 
ormolu mounts applied to the frieze 
and pilasters give it a French appear- 
ance. During the Regency, dwarf 





ROSEWOOD CHIFFONIER : “ For books for present 


reading.” At Southill, Bedfordshire 
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MAHOGANY BOOKCASE 


With gilt lion terminals. About 1810. From Mrs. Clement Williams 1815-20. 








SHELVES 








ROSEWOOD LIBRARY TABLE 
From the Earl of Ancaster 


bookcases, movable book stands and 
the novel revolving bookcase suppl 
mented and to some extent ousted the 
two-storied type. 

In the Cabinet Dictionary, Shera 
ton writes that the tea-room and the 
breakfast-room—informal apartments 
—might “abound with bookshelves o1 
moving libraries.’’ It was assumed that 
such light bookcases and stands would 


contain “all the books that may be 
desired for a _ sitting-room, without 


reference to the library.’”’ Readers of 
Jane Austen’s novels gather indica 
tions of a large reading public, and that 
women had invaded the library seems 
evident from the provision of sofas in 
that room, figured in Ackermann’s 
Repository for 1809. The proportions 
of dwarf bookcases are given in Smith’s 
Household Furniture as affected by the 
“lowness adopted in the present 
design’’ in order to have space on the 
walls for paintings; and this is ampli- 
fied in the text as follows: ‘‘ Literature 
and the fine arts going hand in hand, 
this kind of bookcase is well adapte:l 
to the connoisseur of sculpture ani 
painting.’’ On the top of the bookcase 


MAHOGANY DWARF BOOKCASE 
From Captain N. R. Colville 











“figures or antique sculpture, placed 
this height before the spectator, will 
afford the most pleasing appearance.” 


Such dwarf bookcases were usually 

,ade in pairs. In some instances, small 
yokcases were surmounted by a 
iarble slab; the cupboard doors were 
ther glazed or protected by a trellis 
mesh of brass wire. An intermediate 
pe between the bookcase and shelved 
ymmode has the central section only 
ted as bookshelves, while the shelves 
the curved ends were for the display 
ornaments. 

An example of this type is at 
yuthill, where much of the fur- 
ture was designed by Henry Holland 
the most open of architects then work- 
g to French fashions.’’ Also of this 


mbined design is the example in 
hich the central section only is suit- 


able for containing books; and where 
the front is divided by reeded columns 
mounted with lion masks and finishing 
in paw feet. 

The patent for a revolving book- 

stand by Benjamin Crosby, which is 
dated 1808, describes it as ‘‘a machine 
or stand for books which may be made 
either circular, square or any other 
convenient shape’’; but the cylindrical 
pattern having tiers of shelves dimin- 
ishing in diameter is the. most usual. 
| here are two of these revolving book- 
cases at Trinity College, Oxford, one 
of which is inscribed with the name of 
iis original owner, Thomas Warton 
1728-1790), poet and critic, who was 
educated at Trinity College, of which 
e became Tutor and Fellow. 

The revolving bookcase must still 
ave been a novelty in 1810, for its 
iechanism is fully described in Acker- 
1ann’s Repository for that year. The 
ifficulty of arranging books on a circu- 
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(Above) TABLE BOOKCASE OF MAPLE 
WITH BRONZED MOUNTS 
About 1803. From Captain N. R. Colville 


(Left) MAHOGANY REVOLVING 
BOOKCASE 
In the collection of the late 
Mr. Edward Hudson 


About 1810. 


(Right) ROSEWOOD SHELVED 
BOOKCASE 
Early nineteenth century. From Mr. and the 
Hon. Mrs. Basil Ionides 


(Below) MAHOGANY 
BOOKCASE 

Shelved on either side 

About 1800. From Lord Leconfield. Petworth 

House, Sussex 


MOVABLE 
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lar shelf was avoided by filling in 
certain spaces with a wedge-shaped 
block, faced with a ‘“‘sham book’’ back 
or treated “in any other ornamental 
way.’’ As the piece was furnished with 
rollers or castors it could be readily 
wheeled from one position to an- 
other. 


Further indications of the de- 
mands of a reading public can be seen 
in the provision of composite pieces 
such as a library table in which the 
frieze is shelved for books, formerly at 
Devonshire House; and also on the 
library table in which the base is 
shelved and protected by a trellis of 
brass wire. A very similar design 
appears in the Cabinet Dictionary. 
Hanging bookshelves of this period 
show the prevailing tendency towards 
simplification and economy by the 
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substitution of strong wire to connect 
the shelves, so that ‘they have no need 
of close ends of wood.” 


The substitution of wire for wooden 
ends resulted in lightening the shelves, 
so that ‘‘thev could be moved by a 
lady to any sitting-room."’ According 
to the Cabinet Dictionary, these shelves 
were small, measuring not much more 
than two feet in length, and having 
only two shelves besides the top and 
bottom shelf. 


A feature of both cupboards and 
bookcases of the late Regency is the 
open shelved superstructure with balus- 
ter supports which often surmounts 
them. 

The rosewood cupboard or book- 
case is unusually slight in its propor- 
tions, and the tiers of open shelves 
may have held porcelain or one of the 
uniform sets of duodecimos or small 
octavos. 
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WEST FRONT AND CIRCULAR FORECOURT 


MOUNT VERNON, VIRGINIA, U.S.A.—I 


THE HOME OF GEORGE 


WASHINGTON 


By ERIC UNDERWOOD, Hon. Member of the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities 


Built and laid out by Washington from his own designs about 1760 and subsequently, the house incorporates a smaller one 


built by his half-brother in 1745 on a property held by the family since 1674 


HI. Washington title to Mount 
Vernon dates from a grant in 1674 
of 5,000 acres of land, extending 
along the Potomac river, to John 
Washington, great-grandfather of the First 
President of the United States, and Nicholas 
Spencer. It is of this river that an English- 
man, looking at its broad expanse with 
incredulity, is stated to have exclaimed : 


“So that’s the Pédtomac over which George 
Washington threw a dollar!” ‘No sir,” 
replied an American, “that’s the Potémac, 
and, according to my story, it was across 
the Atlantic that Washington threw a 
sovereign !”’ 

The 5,000 acres were divided equally in 
1690 when one half came into the possession 
of Mildred Washington, aunt and godmother 





of the First President. Augustine Washing- 
ton, his father, bought these 2,500 acres and 
took his family there in 1735. An earlier 
house, in which George Washington spent his 
childhood, stood probably on the site of the 
present mansion. The earlier house was burnt 
down in 1739, and, three years later, Augus- 
tine gave the land to his son Lawrence, 
half-brother of George. Lawrence built a new 
house and entered into residence in 1745. It 
was he who changed the old name Hunting 
Creek Plantation to Mount Vernon, naming 
it in honour of Admiral Vernon, under whom 
he had served in the West Indies. In 1747 
George, aged 15, came to live there with 
Lawrence. In 1752 Lawrence died, and 
shortly afterwards Mount Vernon passed t¢ 
George. 

For five years military operations against 
the French and Indians kept the young pro- 
prietor away from his plantation. In 1759 he 
married Martha, widow of Daniel Parke 
Custis, and took up his abode at Mount 
Vernon, where, for the next fifteen years, 
they lived the peaceful life of Southern 
planters. In 1775, being appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army by the Second 
Continental Congress, George took up his 
command, and did not see Mount Vernon 
again for six years, and then only to pause 
briefly on his way to and from Yorktown in 
the Autumn of 1781. In 1785 he tendered his 
resignation to Congress at Annapolis, and, 
turning homewards, arrived at Mount Vernon 


COVERED WAY TO DINING- 
ROOM FROM KITCHEN 
(South-west corner.) French honeysuckle. as 
planted by Washington, climbing the pillars 


(Left) 
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on Christmas Eve. Four years later he became 
Fist President of the United States, and, 
during his two terms of office, visited his 
esiate for only short periods at rare intervals. 
Oi his retirement he spent the last two years 
of his life there, and dying there on Decem- 
ber 14, 1799, lies buried with his wife in the 
grounds. 

To his nephew Bushrod Washington, an 
\ssociate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
George bequeathed the house and 4,000 acres, 
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including the additional land he had acquired 
during his tenure. To another nephew he 
left the remaining land on which his successor 
built Woodlawn, a fine Georgian house which 
still stands. On the death of Bushrod, Mount 
Vernon passed to his nephew John, and then 
in 1850 to John’s son, John junior. This 
John was the last private owner of Mount 
Vernon. He became a general and served on 
Lee’s staff in the War Between the States, 
in which he was killed. 




















During that war 
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Mount Vernon lay between the opposing lines 
of the two armies but its neutrality was 
respected by both. 

Some years before his death General 
John Washington had tried unsuccessfully to 
sell his property to the State of Virginia and 
to the Federal Government. In 1858 a move- 
ment was started and directed by Miss Ann 
Cunningham of South Carolina to raise the 
money required to purchase the mansion and 
200 acres. The price was 200,000 dollars, a 
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The position of the 
house is given by 
the  fiddle-shaped 


mark in Mansion 





house farm at the 
south — extremity. 
Reproduced from 
the original MS. in 
the Huntington 


Library at San 





Marino, California 
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FLOWER GARDEN 


The garden house was used as schoolroom for Mrs. Washington’s grandchildren 


large sum for those days and the more so 
having regard to the condition of the estate. 
It had been allowed to fall into disrepair, the 
house was derelict, all movables had been 
dispersed, and the land was unproductive. 
Miss Cunningham’s associates, all women, 
succeeded in raising the money and in pur- 
chasing additional land, and in organising 
the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, which 
still administers the property. 

The Association set about restoring the 
estate, and year by year pieces of the original 
contents have been acquired by purchase, 
donation or bequest. The process is not vet 
completed, but all the furniture on the ground 


floor and that in Washington’s bedroom is 
now as in his day. In addition a museum has 
been installed in one of the secondary build- 
ings which contains other articles belonging 
to, or associated with, Washington and his 
family. The Association’s labours have been 
lightened somewhat by the fact that the 
appraisers of Washington’s effects at his 
death made a room to room inventory. 

The Association derives its income from 
the small admission fee—25 cents. Open 
every day of the calendar, Mount Vernon 
was visited before the war, when petrol and 
tyres were unrationed, by as many as 800,000 
persons in a year. Its affairs are managed 
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by a committee of women repre- 
sentative of the several States an:| 
known as Vice-regents, their chai: 

man being the Regent. In tl 

Spring of each year they resid 

together for a few days at Mout 

Vernon. They serve for life, wit! 

out remuneration. 

Mount Vernon is the best su 
viving example of a_plantati 
estate to show the highly develop¢ 
social and economic life of tl! 
South during the eighteenth cer 
tury. It is still as nearly as possib 
as it was planned by George Was! 
ington before the Revolutio: 
Like Thomas Jefferson, wl! 
planned Monticello, William Thor 
ton, who planned Tudor Place, at 
other versatile men of his da 
George Washington was his ow 
architect and landscape designe 
During his absence his kinsman 
Lund Washington carried out hs 
plans, which George completed on 
his return. Acquiring the 2,500 
acres which had passed to the 
Spencers he bought further tracis 
till the property extended ultim 
ately to 8,000 acres, including 
several farms, a mill, a wharf and 
a fishery. Among the books 
Washington left in his library were 
many contemporary works cn 
architecture. The main front door 
and the Palladian window in the 
north end are taken from one of 
these. There are numerous refer- 
ences to his plans in his diaries 
and notebooks. He was = an 
excellent surveyor, and in the Huntington 
Library in California is shown what he called 
a ‘‘rude sketch of the farms” made for the 
English agricultural expert Arthur Young, 
with whom he carried on a correspondence 
and whom he consulted on possible altera- 
tions to his tobacco crops, which were not as 
profitable as he wished. 

Fifteen miles from the crowded capital, 
with which it is connected by a broad park- 
way which follows the river bank through 
the Virginia hillside, Mount Vernon occupies 
a magnificent site about 400 yards from, 
and overlooking, the Potomac across 
three slopes to the north, east and south, 
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and facing the well-wooded countryside on 
the west. 


The approach to the house is from the west 
or land side, through a stretch of pasture land 
some hundreds of acres in extent shaded by 
fine trees, many of which date from Washington’s 
day. Lawrence’s house, built in 1743, consisted 
yf only two floors of the central part between 
the chimneys of the present house. At the time 
o! his marriage, George Washington added wings 
ard an upper storey, and, later, side buildings 
connected with the house by covered ways in 
the form of curving colonnades. Writing at the 
tiae he says: ‘Planted the Scarlet or French 
h neysuckle at each column of my covered 
w ys.’ Their descendants are growing there 
t.-day. A visitor in 1785, witnessing the First 
P esident’s activity, wrote: “It’s astonishing 
w th what niceness he directs everything in the 
b ilding way, condescending even to measure 
t] ngs himself that all may be perfectly uniform.” 

Washington laid out the gardens as they 
a : seen to-day, including the larger trees and 
t » bowling green, which dates from 1785. The 
f wers are those he selected. House and land- 
s ipe are planned to meet the owner’s require- 
n nts with exactitude; for, as he wrote: ‘‘It 
is 1 fixed principle with me that whatever ¢s done 
s ould be well done” (the emphases are his 
o n). With a touch of humour rare in him he 
s vs: “I am very much engaged in raising 
o e of the additions to my house, which I think 
(j erhaps it is a fancy) goes on better whilst | 
a1 present than in my absence.” 

The framing of the house is oak; the sheath- 
inz is pine panelled in imitation of stone. The 
fi ish is, and was originally, sand on paint. The 
cclour is white, with red tiled roofs and red 
shutters. 

From the circular courtyard of the west 
front, with its chains and posts reminiscent of 
the Governor’s palace at Williamsburg, extend 
two “lanes” in opposite directions, north and 
south. In these lanes are various houses each 
designed for its own special use: a spinning 
house, a smoke house, butler’s house, coach 
house, a ‘“‘house for families,” store house, 
wash house, shoemaker’s house, the plantation 
office, and so on. Cotton, flax and hemp were 
grown, silk culture was attempted and several 
hundred sheep supplied wool. Twelve or more 
people were constantly employed spinning, 
weaving and knitting. Many of the original 
wheels and looms survive, as well as Mrs. 
Washington’s own quilting frame. The store 
house contains the archives; in the coach house 
is shown a coach which belonged to Major Powel 
of Philadelphia, a friend of Washington, in 
which the latter often rode. 

These Powels, by the way, are as proud of 
spelling their name with one “|” as some 
English families are of names with two initial 
“ffs.”’. They say it makes an “1” of a difference ! 

This group of buildings, including the 
mansion, constitutes a small village which, with 
the surrounding farms, mill and fishery was a 
self-contained community based on a tobacco 
economy. Servants, gardeners and labourers 
with their children in 1786 numbered about 70. 
On the adjoining farms were living and working 
150 others. 

The east side commands fine views of the 
Potomac, up and down, through tree-lined vistas 
planned by Washington. Its outstanding archi- 
ctural feature is the classical Piazza with eight 
lumns where, writes a visitor in 1798: ‘‘The 
enl. and his family spend their afternoons with 
ieir guests enjoying fresh air and the beautiful 
enery.” The original paving stones were 
yported from a quarry near Whitehaven, 
ngland. The endless daily wear upon them 
scessitates frequent renewals and these are 
ill supplied from the same quarry. 


(To be concluded) 
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BIRD’S-EYE PLAN OF THE GROUNDS 


The many outhouses comprise spinning, smoke, coach, wash. store. butler’s and 


shoemaker’s houses 


DOWN SOUTH “LANE” TOWARDS 
(Photographs reproduced by permission of the 





WASHINGTON’S TOMB 


Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association) 
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INDUSTRY IN A LAKELAND VILLAGE 


HE LEVEN—a beautiful river every 
inch of it from Newby Bridge to 
Greenodd,”’ says W. G. Collingwood 
in The Lake Counties, and anyone who 
has travelled the stretch of highway overlooking 
this lovely Lakeland stream will echo his words. 
A mile or so from Newby Bridge, however, the 
traveller may be startled into forgetfulness of 
the river’s beauty by the sight of a man whose 
entire person—clothes, boots, hands and face 
is coloured a bright and garish blue. The blue 
man is only one of many similar figures to be 
met hereabouts, sinister-looking creatures who 
seem to belong to an early Wells fantasy. In 
fact, they are emplovees of the Backbarrow 
blue factory whose walls and windows, stained 
with the vivid dye, rise above the tumbled 
waters of the Leven, which here takes a grand 
sweeping turn and is at its swiftest and most 
impetuous. Most of the population of Back- 
barrow is now emploved at the blue factory, 
but in the early eighteenth century this ugly, 
straggling village was famous for its iron 
foundry, and there is still an iron works which 
absorbs a proportion of the villagers. The great 
Staffordshire iron-master, John Wilkinson, who 


Mw 


SWILL-MAKING AT 


(Right) FROM THE BLUE MILLS: 
HIS EYES ARE 
constructed the first iron ships and dis- — grin 


covered the secret of the blast furnace, 
spent most of his earlier vears at Back- 
barrow, helping his father to make the 
flat-irons which were the foundation of 
their fortunes. 


NOT 


BACKBARROW 
ONLY THE WHITES OF 
BLUE 
there was certainly a_ distinct 


headiness about it. 


an axe and afterwards with a _ setting-in 
knife which sliced the wood far enough 


By RACHAEL BATES 


Their swilling-shop is a two-roomed building 
at the end of a row of cottages set against the 
foot of a green fell. The shop is easily discover- 
able by means of the hundreds of ash or hazel 
sticks, roughly shaped at each end, which are 
reared along the yard wall. These sticks, 
incidentally, after being warmed (but not 
boiled) in water, are bent into the oval bools 
which form the rims of the baskets. But making 
the bool is a minor item in a highly skilled craft. 
The first stage in making a basket is boiling 
day, which takes place once a week, when the 
stout oak logs, cut in a series of lengths from 
20 inches to 28 inches or more, are put into a 
brick boiler heated from below and covered with 
a heavy iron lid. Here, after an initial boiling, 
they lie overnight in water and are boiled up 
again next day. 


When I visited the swilling-shop, two elder 
KXendalls were lifting out the steaming logs with 
pairs of tongs. From the boiler came an attrac- 
tive malty smell which permeated the whole 
shop. 

“Some people say it is like the smell of 


port wine,” said one of the craftsmen with a 


ra 
ray 





He began to split the logs, first with 


With its blue factory and iron works, 
Backbarrow is highly industrialised for a 
village. But this is not the whole of its 
industry; the old woodland crafts of swill- 
making, hoop-making and charcoal-burning 
still persist, though not to anything like 
their former extent. Swills, it should 
perhaps be explained, are those large, 
shallow, handleless baskets used a good deal 
by gardeners and in ships; they are also 
In the south they are 
usually woven of willow, but in the north 
from oak, hence their true name of oak 
spale basket. 


known as skips. 


For several generations, the Kendalls 
of Backbarrow have made oak spale baskets. 


down for the rest to be torn apart by hand. 
Gradually the logs were reduced to heaps 
of thin strips called spales or tars, according 
to their length, the spales or shorter strips 
being attached to the bool from side to side, 
the tars being woven in from end to end. 
Of the two the spales are perhaps more 
important because they provide the ground- 
work of the basket; there are, in fact, 
several kinds of spales—bottom  spales, 
lapping spales, end spales—which may 
explain why both tars and spales seem for 
convenience’ sake to be lumped together 
under the latter name. 

After the splitting came the dressing 
of the strips. The tars, because of their 
greater length, are thinned and smoothed 





HOOP-MAKING : 
SPLITS 


CHIPPING THE 


in a dressing-machine (called by its owner a 
meer) with the aid of a two-handled knife; 
this is the one occasion during the process o! 
manufacture when a machine is used. The 
spales are laid across the craftsman’s knees 
(which he ties round with cloths to keep out 
the damp and further protects with a leathe: 
pad) and dressed with hand-knives. No basket 
maker, I was told, ever has a whole waistcoat 
for the constant rubbing of the spale against the 
dresser’s side wears his waistcoat to tatters. 
The work is very severe, too, on the hands, and 
this is no doubt the reason why oak spale basket 
making is not a woman’s job. 


For a time I watched the splitting and 
aressing, and then went into the second room, 
where the young son of one of the experts was 
busy on a number of half-finished swills, wea 
ing the long tars under and over the spales ani 
finishing them off neatly and firmly, sometimes 
by splitting the bool and threading the strip 
through, sometimes taking the end back agai) 
over and under the spell. His tools were besid: 
him on the bench: a setting-in knife, a scrap: 
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for dressing and trimming, a bodkin which was 
really an old knife whose blade had been worn 
to stiletto slimness, and a wooden knocker 
which looked something like a small ninepin, 
the last two being used to press the tars close 
together. The young basket-maker was in the 
first year of an apprenticeship which now lasts 
five years and was formerly several years longer. 

“My grandfather served seven years,’ he 
told me. 

This lengthy apprenticeship is hardly sur- 
ising, for the making of oak spale baskets is a 
ciaft requiring a high degree of skill, experience 
d muscular energy. An expert craftsman, | 
leirned, can weave an oak spale basket of 


pt) 


ne:dium size in about half an hour. But 
w iatever the number turned out from their 
\ orkshops the Kendalls find that it is never 


ual to the demand, and many orders have to 
turned down. Most of these baskets are sent 
Glasgow and Edinburgh where they are sold 
ships and go about the world—I had heard 
o one being seen at Port Sudan. And if he has 
y time to spare, the basket-maker will con- 
ve a hand-basket or two, delightful pieces of 
c iftsmanship as beautifully made and finished 
anyone could wish. 


ce oo 


o 


a 
By R. S. 
4 O those of us who have spent many 
hours reading and re-reading Lady 


Wentworth’s Thoroughbred Racing Stock 

it is surprising to find before us 
w, but a few vears after its publication, a 
lume as impressive in size and as authentic 
| comprehensive in its scope as The Authentic 
abian Horse and His Descendants (Allen and 
win, £5 5s.). This beautiful 
1k is composed of some 400 
ves with, in addition, 265 
ites and 26 plates in colour, 
and many diagrams. It is in- 
deed an impressive production 
and a notable achievement 
that one woman should be re- 


ees 


sponsible for two such books 
in so short a period. 

The object Lady Went- 
worth sets out to achieve is 


obvious from her choice of title 

The Authentic Arabian 
Horse. We are all too well 
aware of the controversy which 
has raged for so long over the 
confusion of the Arab with the 
Barb, and the claim that the 
Godolphin Arabian was in fact 
a Barb. Many will recall the 
writings of Professor Sir 
William Ridgway, Sir Alfred 
Pease, and Mr. J. B. Robertson 
(Mankato) on this vexed ques- 
tion. In her endeavour to 
establish the purity of the true 
Arabian horse and for ever to 
dissociate him from the Barb, 
Lady Wentworth has accumu- 
lated an array of facts dating 
back to an incredibly early 
period and so on through its 
history as presented by the 
Bedouin of Nejd and the Inner 
East. In this she has been 
helped greatly by the re- 
searches made by her mother, 
Lady Anne Blunt, a woman of 
briliant attainments who, 
greatly daring, lived for long 
periods in the desert and be- 
Came perhaps the greatest 
authority of all time on the 
laiguage of Arabia and _ its 
hc rses. Many of her drawings 
acorn this book. 


Those who are seriously 
erested in learning the truth 
ir all matters concerning the 
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THE WOODS 


ARABIAN HORSE 


horse, whether Shire or Shetland, 
Barb, should study these facts with deliber- 
ation jand without bias, and weigh them 
with all other claims which have been ad- 
vanced. Their conclusions may lead them 
to the belief that the Arab is inextricably 
mixed with the Turk, the Barb, the Syrian, 


Mongolian or what you will, or on the other 





ACTION: FROM 


Arab or 


A DRAWING BY LADY 


SUMMERHAYS, President of the Arab Horse Society 


hand that the Arab as such stands out sun 
clear, the Equus Avabicus, the Arabian of 
Arabia, the only horse, as the Bedouin fanatic 

ally believes, and that all others are merely 
“ Kadishes,”’ a word which corresponds with 
our English ‘‘cur.”’ This and none other is the 
claim made by the author. I have not read her 
two books without realising that Lady Went 
worth is no blind fanatical ad- 
mirer of the Arab horse, but 
that she shows due apprecia 
tion of the wonder horse of the 
world—the English Thorough- 
bred— and that underlining the 
design and pattern of both 
books is her insistence that this 
pride of the horse world, our 
racing stock, is descended from 


the bluest of all blue blood 
the Arabian horse, and not 
from Wadish stock. 

One feature of the book 


is of particular interest to all 
the racing world. It is a volu 
minous and comprehensive 
table of all thoroughbred prices 
and winnings. The reader who 
studies this closely mav well 
be finally convinced that the 
high-priced vearling is a first- 
class gamble. It is certainly 
enlightening. 

A number of pages are 
devoted to feeding, ailments 
andso on. Although they seem 
to me to be hardly in keeping 
with the title and object of the 
book they are of considerable 
value, founded as thev are on 
Lady Wentworth’'s wide prac- 
tical experience. It would be 
interesting to know how many 
horses and ponies she has bred. 


The colour drawings by 
the author and her mother are 
delightful, and many of the 
photographs could not be im- 
proved upon. Lady Wentworth 
is a writer of distinction and, 
when her knowledge of all 
horses and her skill as artist 
and photographer are added, 
I do not hesitate to say that 
with this and her earlier work 
she has made the greatest 
individual contribution to the 
literature of the horse in our 
time. 
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A NOTATION FOR BIRD-SONG 


URING my music-student days, when 

I was anxious to train my ear, I used 

to make written records of any bird- 

song I heard that seemed capable of 

expression in musical notation. The practice was 

useful enough from the standpoint of ear- 

training, but not equally defensible from the 

standpoint of recording bird-song. Since then 

I think I have both learned, and learned better ! 
But of that later. 

As it is impossible to write at the speed at 
which a bird sings (wood-pigeons and cuckoos, 
perhaps, excepted) I used to make dots only 
for the notes at first, spacing them according 
to the lengths of the notes, and add_ their 
distinguishing marks and groupings afterwards. 
As I practised chiefly on the song-thrush, there 
was generally time for these additions. Indeed 
it is not difficult to relate many of the thrush’s 
calls to ordinary musical fotation. But I am 
at the moment more concerned with a few bird- 
calls that cannot be so related. 

Let me not delay further in confessing that 
I am not a bird expert. But I am keenly inter- 
ested in bird-song, and would be happy if I 
could help to bring the recognition of birds 
when heard to a fraction of the efficiency with 
which they can be recognised when seen by the 
help of any text-book. I have, therefore, made 
experiments in a modified form of musical 
notation. Although it has a margin of uncer- 
tainty it has-at least two advantages over 
attempts to record bird-song in terms of 
ordinary musical notation : it does not suggest 
an absolute certainty of pitch that may, 
humanly speaking, be unreal, and it prevents 
anyone from trying over the records on the 
piano! In order to clear the mind still further 
of the fixed musical scale, 1 have preferred to 
describe notes (where I could get the actual 
pitch) by their alphabetical names or by the 
intervals between them rather than use the 
ordinary stave. In some cases I have had to be 
content with distinguishing direction only—up 
or down. 

Of course, the only completely satisfactory 
record is the gramophone record. But by the 
time we have heard our unfamiliar bird-song 
and tried to identify it on the gramophone, 


By THOMAS B. PITFIELD 


memory may have played tricks on us, and we 
are left still in doubt. But is there no half-way 


method between the expert’s gramophone 
record and the very rough guides in the average 
bird-book, which are often a compromise 


between phonetics and rhythm, such as “‘a little 
bit of bread and no cheese”’ for the yellow- 
hammer? This particular example may serve 
happily enough; but, if it was indicated that 
the ‘‘no’’ was a short note, ending with a sort 
of hiccough, and that the “‘cheese’’ was a held 
note, somewhat drawn-out on the “ee,’’ we 
should, I think, have a much better chance of 
identification. Incidentally, the yellow-ham- 
mers in my own parts seem to be asking for 
something else with their “little bit of bread,’ 
for there is often an extra note in the call. 

At any rate, while making no extraordinary 
claims for my own experiments, I would suggest 
that any way of helping the ear-memory by 
graphic or other means is better than a reliance 
on syllables only; for syllabic representations 
of natural sounds are usually highly personal 
and therefore not very reliable as a sole means 
of representing the sounds to others. For in- 
stance, my wife has always remembered the 
chaffinch’s song because its end suggested to 
her during girlhood the Russian word for 
beautiful—kyrasivaya (pronounced — kra-see-va- 
ya). 

Since it is humanly almost impossible to 
recognise all the elements of bird-song simul- 
taneously, I think that, in attempting even the 
simplest notation, we should start with rhythms. 
Nothing could be rhythmically simpler than 
the chiff-chaff’s song, so we will consider that 
first: it is merely a succession of equal beats, 
with a tiny “breath’’ between each 


JS) 2 70? 


Then we can think about pitch, or highness or 
lowness of the notes. It is not difficult for 
anyone with even the most elementary musical 
ear to associate “‘up’’ and ‘‘down”’ in pitch 
with uphill and downhill on paper. On this 
principle, then, we can easily transcribe the 
“ding-dong’’ kind of song, of which the chiff- 


chaff’s is one, into a zig-zag line of notes, exce| 
that the bird under consideration often sing 
two chiffs or two chaffs consecutively : 


er eee 


CHIFF CHAFF CAIFF CHAFF CHIFF = CHIFF 


Consider the great tit’s song similarly : 


WUT: 


As the pitch is consistently up and down \ 
can now represent the song as 


td 


—though subject to many variations. 

And lastly we can add expression marks, 
and any other observations such as timbre or 
speed of delivery: 

—= —_— 


a 
TI-CHER, Ti- CHER, TI- CHER 


(> 


°® 


ETC. 
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Then perhaps we have got all we can hope 
to get from a mere paper record of a living 
thing—and I do not profess that it is anything 
more than a compromise. But I can readily 
imagine how much less difficult my own early 
attempts at identifying bird-songs would have 
been if my little text book could have supple- 
mented the rum-te-tum, te-tum sort of descrip- 
tion by some intelligible notation. 

I have found it necessary to add only one 


THE HARD ROAD - 


P WO subjects almost inevitably come 
into my head this week as I sit down 
to write after reading of the last day 
of the tournament at Brighton. They 

e akin in that they represent two of the very 

s ernest tests to which golf can subject us. One 

i that of long-drawn-out score play and the 

© her that of the wind and the weather, which 

a pear to have been of a peculiarly ferocious 

k-nd. And first for that ordeal of card and 

1 neil, which has been almost wholly in abey- 

« ce during the war years. It was a cheering 

1 minder of old times to read once more of 

t ose four solid rounds of score play. ‘‘ Rather 

t em than I,’’ I can hear some reader exclaim- 

x in heartfelt tones and I am entirely of his 
inion; I have never done such a thing in 

1 vy life and have no wish to begin now, but 

vat an acid test it is, what a horribly good way 
finding out the best golfer, as, in my judg- 
ent, it found him out this time at Brighton 

i the form of Henry Cotton. So many can start 

f with a brilliant round or ‘even two, but so 

f w can last it out to the end. 

oe * 


| remember to have heard how after the 
frst two rounds of an Open Championship a 
‘ry great player and a very wise man was 
jing through the score sheet. As he came to 
eich name he said ‘‘ You must leave him in”’ 
cr “You can scratch him out,” and his pro- 
phecies proved wonderfully correct. There is 
a dreadful ruthlessness in that certainty that 
particular players will not be able to stay the 
course. Even those who are by no means so 
ise as that great player can be tolerably sure 
as to the players who from a lack of stamina 
either physical or mental will gradually drop 
away. Looking back at a long line of Open 
Championships I can remember so many who 
have started out with a flourish of trumpets, 
then ‘‘come back to their horses’’ and in the 
end finished far down the list. Things have a 
way of evening themselves out over that long 
road; there seems to be a ration of putts which 
no one can exceed; there are only a very few 
players as to whom it can be forecast that they 
will not have a serious disaster or that if they 
do it will not overwhelm them. When I think 


AMAAAAAAAAAAAMAAA 
LOST MINUTE 


OU are too lost, and I too lonely, 
I stumble on the broken track, 
! cry aloud to you, and only, 
The hollow sounds come ringing back. 


Yet once it seemed I read your meaning, 
I saw you in completeness wrought, 

No shadow fell across us, screening 
Each from the other’s inmost thought. 


lime ceased its sick reiteration, 

The gabbling, idiot world was stilled, 
And in the silence of cessation 

No single drop of joy was spilled. 


low have I lost this one cool minute, 
How shattered the refracting glass 

That should have held you mirrored in it 
Untroubled by the shapes that pass ? 


“ime ticks again—the clear is clouded, 
The bright, scrolled hieroglyph is blurred, 
ind with dull clay the light 1s shrouded, 
There is no meaning in the word. 


You are too lost, and I too lonely, 
You who are closest ave so far 
Divided from me I can only 
Blindly grope on towards the star. 


PHYLLIS MEGROZ. 


sign to the existing currency of musical symbols : 
it is a modification of the sign used for trills, 
glissandos or slides, and portamentos or scoops. 
I have used the portamento almost exclusively 
for a slide up or down to a note, but this sign 


-, does not illustrate the downward slide or cascade 


in the song of the greenfinch. I have therefore 
added dots to denote a slide consisting of rapid 
pulsating notes—in effect rather like the key- 
board glissando achieved by running the nails 


of all the bright hopes that I have seen fade I 
feel like a Solomon Eagle predicting woe. 

The way to win through in these long, stern 
tests seems to be—and it is clearly much easier 
said than done—to stay there or thereabouts 
all the while, to hang on to the leader’s shoulder 
and then come away with a spurt at the right 
moment. To lead all the way and gradually 
to increase the lead is obviously the ideal, but 
it is one to which few can aspire. I remember in 
the Open Championship of 1927 at St. Andrews 
when Bobby Jones had started with a 68 finding 
his Boswell, Mr. O. B. Keeler, in a decidedly 
pensive condition, wondering ‘‘how Bobby 
would like being in the lead.’’ He need not have 
worried himself for there was scarcely a moment 
of doubt, but it was not Bobby’s wav as a rule; 
he preferred to “‘lie up’? among the leaders. 
Generally speaking in this Brighton tournament 
Cotton seems to have fulfilled the conditions | 
ventured to lay down. He was never far behind; 
three strokes behind Branch, who had begun 
by holing everything in the first round and still 
three strokes behind the leaders with 36 holes 
to play. He ran things fine, however, in one 
respect. The third round is generally regarded 
as the crucial one and it proved painfully so 
for two possible winners, Branch and Lees,who 
both took over 80. It is the round in which 
the ultimate winner often goes to the front, 
but at the end of it Cotton was still three strokes 
in arrears, this time behind Lacey, and three 
was rather too many. However, Lacey put that 
to rights with a calamitous start; he is one of 
those likely to run into calamity sooner or later; 
he may be termed ‘‘accident-prone,’’ and after 
that Cotton sailed home ‘with supreme 
dominion’’ and a very fine fourth round. 

* * * 

Incidentally, having, I suppose, a natural 
sympathy with age, I cannot help quoting ‘“‘an 
old horse for a hard road.’”’ Second to Cotton 
in this long battle with the wind and the 
weather, the card and the pencil, came two 
reasonably old horses, Alliss and Havers, while 
the younger men who had so distinguished them- 
selves in the shorter sprints of eighteen-hole 
matches in pleasanter conditions were this time 
nowhere. One of them who had reached the 
semi-final at Mid-Surrey actually had a 95. For 
the prospects of future Ryder Cup matches 
it would have been more hopeful if these young 
gentlemen had sparkled as brightly as before 
and I wish them all the good in the world; but 
I cannot help rejoicing over this good golf by 
comparative veterans. 

The conditions on the first and third days 
seem to have been appallingly difficult. There 
was no need to be at the sea to know that, for 
on the last day as I sat snug indoors, far inland, 
| could hear the wind roaring and watch the 
squalls of rain against a dark background of 
trees. I thought of those poor strugglers at 
Brighton and murmured to myself (perhaps with 
a rather cheap magnanimity) in the words of 
Becky Sharp’s song: 

Heaven help all poor wanderers lone ! 
Hark to the wind upon the hill ! 

Golf in such weather cannot be called a 
pleasant game; neither can score play in 
general, but both have a knack of bringing out 
the right man at the top of the list. Speaking 
as a spectator, one grows a little tired of watch- 
ing people reel off fours and threes in easy 
conditions, and longs for the wind which shall 
sift, as it always does, the wheat from the chaff. 
Rain is thoroughly odious; it is a mean, sordid, 
skulking enemy, a wolf rather than a lion, but 
about a great wind there is something noble. 
In looking back at championships I cannot say 
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rapidly over the keys, as opposed to the kind 
of glissando produced by a sliding instrument, 
such as the trombone—if comparison with so 
un-birdlike a monster may be forgiven. 
Whatever my records may or may not mean 
to anyone else, I can safely claim that certain 
songs—especially those heard very infrequently, 
would have been forgotten by me but for these 
aids to memory. I adda few records from my 
note-book (1, 2, 3, 4 at foot of previous page). 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


that I have most enjoved those in bad weather; 
I am not quite man enough for that, but it is 
those that have been plaved in the worst weather 
that are the most thrilling to recall—Tavlor’s 
championship at Hoylake in 1913, Cotton’s at 
Carnoustie in 1937, R. A. Whitcombe’s at 
Sandwich in the following vear. And I think 
I must add one day from one Ladies’ Champion 
ship, at Turnberry in 1921. I shall never forget 
seeing Miss Cecil Leitch beat Miss Alexa 
Stirling. If any golfer ever did ‘‘ride in the 
whirlwind and direct the storm,” she did on 
that tempestuous dav. 
* * * 

After a while one ceases to be vitally inter- 
ested in an almost mechanical skill displaved in 
perfect conditions, when almost the only 
question is whether the putt is going to drop 
or not. When there is a big wind one never 
ceases to marvel at the skill which can hit the 
ball so far and sure through it or against it. 
The mere tee shot, which one normally takes 
for granted, then becomes a problem and a joy, 
and the brassey comes into its own again. There 
are winds so violent that even the experienced 
spectator is utterly unable to forecast what is a 
possible and what an impossible score. | 
remember at Sandwich in 1938 walking out to 
the ninth green to meet R. A. Whitcombe and 
Adams who were playing together. Whitcombe 
reached the outskirts of the green in two, and 
at that moment an onlooker told me that his 
score to that point was two under fours. I have 
a well-grounded mistrust of onlookers’ state- 
ments and I am afraid that, whether or not | 
showed it, I did not believe what this one told 
me. Yet what he said was perfectly true, and 
even though he took four putts, Whitcombe 
was out in 36, on a day that scattered tents 
before it almost as if they were pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. I wonder whether the fact of having 
been brought up on the gutty ball, of which the 
wind really did make a plaything, permanently 
impairs the judgment in this regard. Ever 
since that day at Sandwich I am prepared to 
believe that the very best players can do almost 
anything, no matter what the wind and weather 
do to prevent them. But they have got to be 


the very best, and that is the point. 


PBA AAMAAAAA AAA 


THE TURNING POINT 


HAVE wandered too far from the valley, too far 
From the murmurous meadows and lanes ; 
With mv foot on the moon's rim, my hand ona star, 

I gaze on Eternitv’s gold gates, ajar, 

And Time, in a muffled, moth-whisper, complains, 

“Vou have wandered too far ! You have wandered 
too far !”’ 


But there grows to my loneliness, up through the 
night, 

While the wild winds shriek to the sky, 

A rustle of corn fields, a lark’s song in flight, 

A little green pond and a swan there moon-bright, 

And Time calls more clearly, more dearly, a cry 

Of jov and delight, a cry of jov and delight. 


And there grows to my loneliness (up through the 
snows 
Of senses defeated by pain) 
With a scent like all Summer, a glowing red rose, 
And my star-surprised fingers help Heaven to close 
Eternity’s gates. 
Though pain be first gain, 
My foot finds the valley’s sweet earth which it 
knows, 
And my star-cheated fingers ave warm vound 
Time’s rose. 
GLApys ECHLIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE COST OF 
BUILDING 


IR,—In my view, your excellent 

leading article in CouNTRY LIFE of 
\ugust 24 raises important issues on 
reconstruction. 

Speaking, as I do, from my 
secluded corner on the shelf, with fifty 
vears’ experience of building, I agree 
it should be ‘‘evolution and _ not 
revolution’’ with a ‘‘careful conning 
of the chart,”’ but I would question 
the possibility of a house of 900 sq. 
fect at a £1 per sq. foot cost. 

I presume that, as this house must 
comply with the general bye-laws, it 
should have rooms of 8 ft. 6 ins. and 
8 ft. in height, which, with the roof 
and foundations, would give a total 
height at least of 20 ft., or a cube 
measurement of 18,000 cube ft. and, 
even at such a very low estimate of 
Is. per cube, it would represent a total 
cost of £900, which is £1 per square 
foot 

I ask is this, at all, a likely esti- 
mate? Is it possible? 

The price in 1900 was 6d. a cube, 
which increased yearly until, just 
before the war, your journal gave 
samples of houses built, of which the 
builders proudly stated the fact that 
the cost was Is. 6d. and Is. 9d. per 
cube 

The existing rise in cost would 
point to a new denominator of round 
about 2s. 6d. resulting in the house 
of 900 ft. super costing £2 10s.—not 
£1—-per ft. square = total £2,250 
without the cost of the land. 

Can it be expected that anyone, 
in his senses, will sink capital, so 
large, to provide tenants’ dwelling- 
places? I suggest that the solution 
lies in the lighter roof, to be non- 
conducting and non-intlammable, that 
bve-laws must be made to fit the cir- 
cumstances and an endeavour made 
to reduce the local general rates, which 
can only be done by the Government 
bearing a larger proportion of the 
local burdens so that the amount of 
the rates shall be, as most things now 
are, strictly limited to a fixed rate 
applicable to all; the payment by 
the builder of excessive rates and 
taxes increases the cost of building. 

J. S. GiLtBert (Registered Archi- 
tect), Elibank, Ascot, Berkshire. 


FERNS IN BOTTLES 


SIR I am sending to you to-day 
under separate cover a bottle with a 
fern growing 1n it. 


This is one of some four to five 
hundred empty Vichy-water bottles 
half-buried, neck down, to form a 
border each side of a garden path. 
In each bottle there is a fern growing, 
similar to the one in the bottle | 
send. The history is as follows. 

Some 10 years ago the local 
grocer had these bottles in his store, 
where they had been for two or three 
vears. Not being able to dispose of 
them, he used them to make a border 


tion. The fern will continue to grow 
as long as there is any air left in the 
bottle.—Eb.] 


A VANISHED HOUSE 


Sir,—Through the kindness of Mr. 
Sydney Pitcher a photograph of a 
house, said to have been “near 
Exeter’? and demolished many years 


ago, has been deposited in the col- 
Buildings 


lection of the National 


a lilac leaf which he bent over h 
two forefingers. On this he blew, wit 
his upper lip just overlapping h 
fingers—much the same as childr 
do with a piece of paper on a com 
It would be interesting to know 
this practice is used at home. 

The forester I was with calk 
six buck to within 80 yards of tl 
“‘hide.”—J. R. Beatty (Lt.), A Cori 
pany. 5th Batt. The Black Wat. 
R.H.R., B.A.O.R. 





A GRECO-LILLIPUTIAN 


to his garden path. After they had 
been there some time he noticed a fern 
growing in each bottle, as you can 
see by the one IT send. They are living 
still, in spite of the fact that the soil 
is dry and sandy and the path in the 
full glare of the sun all day. 


The Vichy water was supplied to 
a house here and the empties returned 
to the shop. The only fern in the 
garden is the common lady fern. How 
did the spore get into every bottle ? 
Must it not have been in the water? 
GREGORY BATEMAN (the Rev.) 
The Vicarage, Bampton, Oxford. 


Fern spores are extraordinarily 
tiny, long-lived, and widespread. They 
are in fact so widespread that ferns 
will usually grow if an inverted bottle 
is pushed into the soil anywhere. The 
bottle provides perfect conditions for 
the spores to germinate in—a_per- 
fectly still, warm atmosphere in which 
there is no loss of moisture by evapora- 


See letter: A Vanished House 


Record. As the house may surely be 
described as unforgettable, I hope 
that the publication of the picture in 
your pages may bring to light some 
recollections of its whereabouts and 
its owner, and perhaps some clue to 
the intentions which lay behind this 
Greco - Lilliputian extravaganza. 
JoHN StumMMERSON, Deputy Director 
National Buildings Record, All Souls 
College, Oxford. 


A FORESTER’S CALL 


Sir,—During the week July 29- 
August 4, I was out shooting roebuck 
in the forests between Hanover and 
Hameln, North-west Germany. Ap- 
parently over here, this is a favourite 
time for shooting the bucks, when the 
foresters use the ‘‘call’’ of the hinds 
to lure the buck to his doom, during 
these last few weeks of the mating 


season. The forester I was with used 





SKETCH BY THOMAS 


STOTHARD, 
STAIRCASE, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


See letter,: 


R.A., 


Thomas Stothard 


FOR A SCULPTURED GROUP ON THE GRAND 
COPYRIGHT OF H. M. THE KING 





EXTRAVAGANZA 


THOMAS STOTHARD 


Sir,—In his description in CountR\ 
LirE recently, of Witley Church 
“the most exquisite rococco church 
in Britain,’ with its ceiling-paintings 
by Antonio Bellucci, Mr. Christopher 
Hussey makes allusion to the painted 
staircase of Buckingham House, which 
is attributed to this artist. He adds 
that a coloured reproduction of a 
water-colour of the staircase showing 
the painted decorations is given in m\ 
book, Buckingham Palace. This draw 
ing, now in the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle, made in 1816 by 
James Stephanoff for Pyne’s Royal 
Residences, shows the staircase painted 
for John Sheffield, Duke of Bucking 
ham—the walls with scenes from the 
story of Dido and the ceiling with 
figures of gods and goddesses. 

Sumptuous and impressive thoug) 
the staircase decorations were, it was 
found impossible to retain them whe: 
in 1826, Buckingham House was 
rebuilt and became’ Buckingham 
Palace. The staircase was re-modelle: 
and John Nash, the architect, calle | 
in Thomas Stothard, R.A., the most 
talented decorative artist of his tim 
to prepare designs for sculpture | 
reliefs for its adornment. 

The decorative scheme adopt 
for the Grand Staircase of the Palac : 
comprises a very elaborate gilt bron: 
balustrade of Regency design, and 
band of enriched plasterwork on tl 
lower part of the walls, repeating tl 
pattern of the balustrading. High« 
up are four frieze panels carved 
relief, representing the seasons an 
in the lunettes above the cornic: 
fanciful groups, also executed in relie 
from designs furnished by Thoma 
Stothard. 

Stothard, in 1826 and in hi 
seventieth year, produced four ex 
quisite sepia sketches of the season 
for the frieze panels, which wer 
carried out in low relief by his sor 
A. J. Stothard. Two of them, depict 
ing Autumn and Winter, are re 
produced in Buckingham Pala 
(Plate 127). These sketches, togethe 
with his Scenes from the Wars « 
the Roses for the four reliefs in th 
Throne Room, and his Parnassu: 
for the group modelled in high relie 
in one of the tympana in the Blu 
Drawing Room, are preserved in th: 
British Museum. 

Stothard also prepared finishe: 
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designs for the groups in the lunettes 
above the cornice of the Grand Stair- 
case. These represent cupids disport- 
ing themselves amid foliage accom- 
panied by birds which rest upon the 
branches or in their nests. From these 
sketches groups in high relief were 
executed by the sculptor Bernasconi. 
The artist’s original designs for these 
sroups were lost sight of, but a short 
tim: ago a beautifully executed draw- 
ing ‘n sepia wash and pen, showing a 





A VICTORIAN NEEDLE AND 
THIMBLE CASE 

¢ letler: From a Victorian Workbox 
nest filled with cupids, which proved 
to be his finished sketch for the most 
elaborate of the set of sculptures, 
was discovered. It was purchased for 
the Royal Library at Windsor and is 
here reproduced by gracious per- 
mission. 

Itis recorded that King George IV 
m being shown the group, jestingly 
remarked that although Stothard had 
far advanced in years, he had “lost 
none of his sprightliness”’ !—H. C.iF- 
FORD SMITH, Highclere, near Newbury, 
Berkshire. 
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THE DECLINE IN 
STALKING 


Sir,—I was interested to read Mr. 
Frank Wallace’s recent article The 
Future of Highland Sport. 

There is, however, one point in 
his article with which I cannot but 
disagree. In one sentence he says, 
“There are many who would like to 
stalk, but cannot pay high rents.”’ I 
would point out to Mr. Wallace that 
Dalness, of which you reproduced a 
photograph, has been National Trust 
property for some three years now, 
and the stalking of Dalness has since 
then been laid open to the public at 
five shillings a day. The response to 
this has been almost negligible. I 
admit that the facilities have only 
come about during the war years, but 
there must still have been a great 
number who could have made use of 
the ground if they had so desired. 

To-day, there are many forests 
for sale in Scotland, not too difficult 
to get at, and which have as yet no 
tenant. I am quite convinced that 
the decline in stalking, both immedi- 
ately previous to the war and during 
the war, has not been due to high 
rents, but rather to the fact that its 
popularity as a sport has dwindled to 
an exceedingly low pitch. Whether in 
the days of peace to follow, it will 
again assume its rightful proportion, 


remains to be — seen.—DONALD 
CoLguHouN (Capt., Scots Guards) 
B.A.O.R. 
FROM A VICTORIAN 
WORKBOX 


Sir,—Your recent articles on the 
pretty little gadgets which our Vic- 
torian ancestresses kept in their work- 
boxes has interested me very much. 
I am sending you this photograph of 
a needle and thimble case which be- 
longed to a member of my family. 
Parts of the case are in dark wood 
and parts in light, and it is attractively 
carved. <A thimble is photographed 
beside it to show the actual size, but 
that should, of course, be accommo- 
dated in the acorn. The cavity for 
needles is in what might be called the 
stem.—PHYLLIS HOWELL, Carmarthen. 


TOBACCO PIPES 
S1r,—The readers of COUNTRY LIFE 
produce the facts upon any subject 
and as I should like to have some 
information about tobacco pipes, 
which are “‘in short supply,” I venture 
to send you this letter. 

It has been stated in the Press 
that the shortage is due to lack of 
briar which is imported. A dismal 
Jimmy, who sells pipes in London, 
wrote to the newspapers to say that 
even if we had the briar we should not 
get pipes as it requires highly skilled 
labour to make a pipe and that will 
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A FINE TUDOR MANTELPIECE 
See letter: Within the Walls of Tamworth 
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BOX AND BOWL BY A. C. E. CARR AND O. RAMSDEN 


See letter: 


not be available for a long time. 
Anyone who can use the simplest of 
lathes can debunk the statement 
about the necessity for skilled labour 
in a couple of hours. 

There is no doubt about the 
shortage, which must inconvenience 
many of your readers, but what can 
be done about it? 

Pipes split, but they need not 
necessarily be discarded because the 
bowls are cracked. The remedy is to 
fill in the cracks, but with what? I 
first tried shellac but it was too soft 
and trickled down the pipe when it 
was smoked. Then plastic wood. Un- 
fortunately this shrinks and falls out, 
and tastes like nothing on earth if it 
is burnt. However, the same firm 
makes a plastic asbestos which stays 
put and neither burns nor tastes. It 
is rather unsightly, as it is white, but 
brown boot polish helps to camouflage 
It. 

According to Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia what we call briar is the wood 
of tree heath (Erica arborea, Fr. 
bruyere) which grows in France and 
Italy. It also says that a great variety 
of materials have been used for tobacco 
pipes, silver, brass and other metals, 
glass, ivory, horn, cane bamboo, 
various kinds of stone, clay and 
meerschaum. 

Why do we use briar and what 
can be used as a substitute ? 

My only supply is the fire-wood 
stack. None of it is seasoned. 

The first I tried was hornbeam 
and that smoked about the same pace 
as the tobacco and when the tobacco 
had been smoked, so had the pipe! 
The next was beech which split. 
Then I found the top of an old oak 
post the foot of which had rotted in 
the ground. This made good pipes 
which smoke and last well and they 
are light, but it is not possible to get 
a fine finish on the outside. Yew does 
well and is apparently not poisonous, 
as I have smoked several without any 
ill effects. Cherry is excellent. 

Perhaps some of your readers 
will be able to give us more informa- 
tion on a subject which must interest 
many of them.—A. SMOKER, Kneb- 
worth, Hertfordshire. 


WITHIN THE WALLS OF 
TAMWORTH 


S1r,—In a recent letter on Tamworth 
Castle, the Tudor and Stuart manor 
house which stands within the castle 
walls is mentioned. The former gran- 
deur of this manor house is indicated 
by the enclosed photograph of an 
overmantel. 

Charles I may have sat before 
this fireplace when he was entertained 
by Sir John Ferrers, who built this 
oak room and the adjoining state 
drawing-room in the early seventeenth 
century.—F RANK Ropce_Ers, Derby. 


MODERN SILVERWORK 


S1r,—In view of Mr. Bernard Cuzner’s 
recent articles The Silversmith’s Craft 
I thought you might care to see two 
photographs showing a lovely speci- 


Modern Silverwork 


men of work by Omar Ramsden—the 
world-famous artist in precious metals, 
who died in August, 1939—and two 
specimens which are the joint work 
of Ramsden and his partner, Captain 
Alwyn Charles Ellison Carr, whose 
death followed so closely upon that of 
Ramsden. 

The Ramsden piece, known as 
The Rose Bower, is a loving cup (1927) 
in which the silver has been beaten 
and chiselled. “Its plain bowl is 





‘* THE ROSE 


See letter: 


BOWER ”’ 


Modern Silverwork 


supported on a baluster stem decor- 
ated with entwined rose branches, 
while the cover incorporates a sphere 
of crystal enclosed within a 
chiselled cluster of rose foliage.” 


glass 


The joint work of Ramsden and 
Carr is well represented in the silver 
bowl and the silver box shown in my 
other photograph. Made in 1917, the 
bowl has an ornamental band of 
carving comprising oak leaves and 
acorns around the rim, while the 
interior base is decorated with the 
fleur-de-lis. The box (1916) is in the 
Persian style; its lid carries a rosette 
of silver and red enamel. 


Permission to take these photo- 
graphs was kindly granted me by the 
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Director of the City Museum, Weston 
Park, Sheffield, where a display of 
works by Kamsden and Carr—they 
were formerly co-students at the 
Sheffield School of Art—is one of the 
loveliest features among a fine col- 
lection of silver-ware.—G. B. Woop, 
Rawdon, near Leeds. 


WHAT IS THE AVERAGE 
LENGTH OF A WILD 
BIRD’S LIFE? 


Sir,—In the early Winter of 1941 we 


noticed a hen blackbird hopping and 
feeding round our house and coming 
each day to bathe and drink in a 





ELECTRICITY LAID ON 


See letter: An Indoor Nest 
birds’ bath outside our dining-room 
window We noticed that at some 
time she must have suffered an injury 


to one of her wings, as it always 
drooped and slightly impaired her 
flight. 

Nineteen forty-one was a very 


severe Winter with deep snow and 
severe frost, and we wondered if she 
would survive. We fed the wild birds 
several times daily and among our 
most regular visitors was Mrs. Blacky 
accompanied by her husband. ; 
In the Spring she rewarded us by 
building her nest in a shrub beside 
our window, but unfortunately a 
squirrel removed the eggs; however, 
undaunted, she built another and 
brought up her family in another bush 
close by. 
For five 
this couple 


Winters 
have 


and Summers 
kept together 
always at the window demanding 
crumbs—and each Spring we have 
watched them bring up their fledg- 
lings, always within close proximity 
of our dining-room window. 

Last Winter was the most severe 
for 40 years and sometimes Mrs. 
Blacky would lie in the snow with her 
injured wing stretched out, but once 
more she came through, and, although 
this year she laid only three eggs, she 
has brought up her family vet again 
within a stone's throw of our dining- 
room window Will she see another 
Winter through?——J. M. Gurnrier, 
Blairgowrie, Perthshive. 


Wild birds have so many hazards 
to face that their expectation of life 
is probably not more than three or 
four years. Even this may be putting 
it too high. But their possibility of 
life is another matter, cage birds often 
living to a considerable age. We have 
records of a canary of 19, a dove of 
27, a magpie of 27, a bullfinch aged 
14, a goldfinch-canary hybrid over 23, 
and believe that 12 to 14 years should 
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be within the capability of a black- 
bird.—Eb. 


A DOVE’S DELUSION 


Sir,—I thought perhaps this pretty 
and interesting true story might 
interest your readers. I have several 
doves, and among them is an odd cock 
bird, which the others would not allow 
in their part of the premises. One day 
he found his way into my bedroom 
window, and caught sight of his 
reflection in my hand-mirror on the 
dressing-table. Thinking he had found 
a mate, he bowed and cooed for some 
time, and then proceeded to make a 
nest on the mirror, out of pins and 
things he found in the 
room and sticks from the 
garden, and then he sat. 
I gave him an old egg, 
and after two or three 
weeks one of the pairs 
hatched out two babies, 
and I gave him one of 
them, which he took and 
was delighted with. 
He brought] it up, and 
was as happy as can be, 
and no longer lonely. 

CONSTANCE C. FISHER, 
Lorvdswood, Woking, 


Surrey. 
Birds invariably 
take their reflection to 


be another bird; witness 
the way they will persis- 
tently attack their image 
mirrored in a window. 
We have seen a macaw 
make love to his own 
reflection and a peacock 
attack himself when re- 
flected in the _ bright 
parts of a car—with 
disastrous results to the 
car.—ED. 


AN INDOOR 


NEST 

Sir,—I wonder if this 
picture is of interest 
to readcrs of COUNTRY 
Lire. My son stayed in 
the Chateau when this 
was taken in 1939 and 
saw these birds in the nest with their 
young. They used the electrolier fora 
number of years; the room was con- 
stantly occupied.—FRANCES HEDGEs, 
10, Cranley Place, South Kensington. 


FIGUREHEAD’S HISTORY 


Sir,—In reply to a_ recent letter 
from E. M. Barraud I believe 
there is no written history of the 
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figurehead which decor- 
ates the facade of the Star 
Inn at Alfriston. The 
following story has, how- 
ever, been handed down 
from the early smugglers 
by word of mouth. 

The figurehead was 
taken from a Dutch boat 
destroyed by the 
wreckers off Cuckmere 
Haven. It was probably 
brought up the river to 
Alfriston with other loot 
and concealed in the 
cellars of the Star Inn. 

These cellars used 
to be connected to the 
river by an underground 
passage which termina- 
ted near the church. 
Although this passage is 
now blocked, the place 
where it entered the 
cellars can still be seen. 

If Mr. Pimm_ or 
“ Tripollo Potter’ are 
still living either could 
probably tell us much 
more of the stories of 
Alfriston.—P. S. N. 
WHITLow, Barnes, 
S.W.13. 


WINCHESTER 
OLD TOWN HALL 


Sir,—I am sending you 
a photograph of an inter- 
esting building in Win- 


chester, the Old Town Hall, now 
Lloyds Bank, in the High Street, 


adjoining the row of covered shops 
known as The Pentice. Some parts 
of the street front are of the time of 
Anne, but 


Queen the facade was 
considerably remodelled some _ fifty 
years ago. It appears from some 


framing found during the alterations, 
embedded in the wall, and from the 
construction of the back of the present 
building, that there was formerly a 
timber building on the site, of which 
these are the remains. It was prob- 
ably medizval, and, like most town 
halls, had an upper chamber sup- 
ported on posts. In 1713 a new front 
was built to commemorate the Peace. 
Other features dating from that time 
are the figure of the Queen, the clock 
and the cupola. The last contains 
a bell cast in 1702, on which the curfew 
is rung, and also summonses to 
meetings of the Town Council. <A 
town bell such as this is uncommon in 
England, where the curfew was 
generally rung on a bell of one of the 
town churches. The lower part of the 


ANY KNIVES TO GRIND?”’’ 


See letter: 


Travelling Tinkers 


See letter: 


18th-CENTURY CLOCK AND BELL 


CUPOLA 
Winchester Old Town Hall 


front of the building was certainly 
enclosed and fitted up as shops in or 
before the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. The building was used as 


municipal offices till the present 
Guildhall was built in 1873.—P. H. L., 
Pinner, Middlesex. 

LUCETTING 
Str,—In the Illustrated Girls’ Own 
Treasury, issued about 1830, the 


lucette is described : 

A lucette is a small instrument, 
something in the form of an Irish 
harp, used for making little chains 
As they can now, however, be had 
at a lower price than the silk re- 
quired for making one costs, the 
lucette is very little used. 
A. ParRKER, Tickenhill, 

Worcestershire. 


GERTIE 


Sir,—Two recent letters have de- 
scribed the fate of Gertie, the Sth 
Hussars’ hen, but her final end has 
been incorrectly given. 

Before her agonised flappings 1 
the wake of the Rifle Brigade truck 
had ceased one of my _ signallers 
pounced on the unfortunate bird, and 
she was later eaten by my tank crew 

As an (almost) unbiassed witness 
I feel that the Highway Code shovld 
have been instilled into any bird liv ng 
in proximity to the centre line of an 
Armoured Division.—G. T. A. ARuI- 
TAGE (Major, R.H.A.), K Batty, 
5th Regiment R.H.A., B.A.O.K. 


TRAVELLING TINKER 
Si1r,—I do not altogether agree w th 
your correspondent that the war | as 
banished the travelling tinker from 
our midst : only the other day one \as 
going down a street in Herefod, 
sharpening all the butchers’ kniv:s. 
I send you a picture of one, certai -ly 
pre-war, but there are others still on 
the road. This one, as may be sen 
mends umbrellas as well as sharpen og 
every kind of tool and setting razr 
—M. W., Hereford. 

[Another correspondent writ s 
“Half a century ago in Ramsgat <¢ 
needy knife-grinder advertised us 
work by singing : 

‘Have you any knives to grind, 

Carving knives or other knives to 

grind ? 

Have you any chairs to mend, 

Umbrellas to mend, 

Or other things to mend?’ 

The tune to which it was sung lad 
a most attractive ‘dying fall ’ and was 
repeated all day long.’”’—ED.} 
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The “ Wandalite ” adjustable table lamp is both beautiful 
md practical. At a touch of the finger it takes up any 
osition yOu require, yet because of the unique balanced 
nechanism, it always ‘ stays put ’"—light exactly where you 
‘equire it. Available shortly. 


WANDA 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 
CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) UTD. 


subsidiary of Cornercroft Ltd ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 
@ W.L8 


























Why I bank at Lloyds 


by a PROPERTY OWNER 





- ~~ 


A few years ago a 
serious illness led me 
to make my Will. As 
soon as I set about it 
I realised that the 
administration of my 
estate was going to 
be a difficult job 
for somebody. What with properties, ground rents and 
other securities, the job is far too involved for my wife to 
tackle and too serious a matter to entrust to acquaintances. 
A business friend put me on to Lloyds Bank. They’re 
experts. They’re a permanent institution. The charge 
for the service is less than the amount I’d have had 
to leave to any friend I’d asked to take on the job asa 
favour. So I made them my Executors and Trustees. 

In my contacts with them over that matter, I was so 
impressed with their efficiency and their courtesy that I 
decided to let them handle all my financial affairs — and 


Lett LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 
Beh 


1077 


See the Manager of your local branch 
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he Rover factories are now 

being reinstated for car 
production, and deliveries to 
authorised buyers will begin in 
the Autumn. 


The new cars will be similar in 
general design to the pre-war Rover 
models ... with the addition of 
further detail refinements in the 
Rover tradition of quality. 


ROVER 


(we of Suilain s a ae Cavs 





THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY; and DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 
CVS-1I2 
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MEINDERS © 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINE DRAINAGE 




















Cutting a clean straight trench 27 inches deep at speeds 
of up to 7 feet per minute, the ‘*Henderson " machine 
offers the quickest, most efficient and economical means 
of land drainage. 

Being self-hauled by anchored cable, the tractor is relieved 
of forward traction effort and the chance of ‘* bogging 
down"’ is eliminated. 

Automatic wiping gear that removes the soil from the 
digging blades ensures continuous operation in heavy clev 
soils without clogging. 

Easily fitted to a Fordson Tractor, it is readily removed 
when the tractor is required for other duties. 

Full particulars on application to :— 


AVELING-BARFORD L° caantuam-uncs. 


BEET LIFTER FRAME 






















Sturdily constructed Two Row Beet Lifter for mounting on all ** CASE "’ row crop 
tractors having power lift. It is adjustable for rows of from 18 in. to 22 in. and depth 
is controlled by a conveniently placed lever. A trip of the power lift pedal raises it 
well clear at headlands .or travelling. Lifter arms are widely set and non-clogging disc 


coulters cut away spreading tops, ensuring uninterrupted operation. 


Frame with hitch for *““CASE"”’ *DC4’ 
and *CC4" row crop tractors. 


£44 


Ready for 
distribution 


Frame hitch suited to 3-wheeled 
models and ‘SC4’, 


Price £4] 


No application forms 
recessoryv. 


Price 









ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURES CO, (LONDON) LIMITED 


Palace of a AL naib A 3163 feiiees) 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE FARM WORKERS’ 
PROSPECTS 


SEE that the National Union 

of Agricultural Workers is mak- 

ing another move to establish 

the right of farm workers to 

wages and conditions equal to 
thoSe obtaining in skilled industries 
in the towns. They will be pressing 
their point at the Trades Union Con- 
gress, to be held at Blackpool from 
September 10 to 14. It is a fact, which 
is as well to recognise frankly, that 
the wages of farm workers and their 
conditions of employment have been 
greatly improved through the war 
years. The gap between them and the 
town worker has been largely closed. 
I am thinking not only of the national 
minimum farm wage of £3 10s. a week, 
which in practice works out with 
overtime at a weekly wage worth £4 
at least for the man with any preten- 
sions to skill, but also the extension of 
holidays with pay to cover the statu- 
tory Bank Holidays and a week’s 
annual holiday given between Spring 
and Autumn. On these counts the 
farm worker’s position has been greatly 
improved. There is more money 
coming into farm cottages to-day than 
ever before, and there is less for the 
men and their families to spend their 
money on. It is true that the farm 
worker who is single or who has only 
one in family pays some income-tax. 
In this matter he shares too the privi- 
lege of the town worker. 


Town and Country Wages 


AN we contemplate farm wages 
and conditions equal to those 
obtaining in town industries? The 
town worker operates on a cash basis. 
He gets his weekly wage with no per- 
quisites, and he pays a full rate for 
his house. I think that most farm 
workers who have their heads screwed 
on right know full well that cottage 
rents at their present level and the 
value of perquisites such as free milk, 
a row of potatoes in the field and often 
free firewood give them value that 
makes up the difference between the 
town wage and the cash wage they get. 
For my part, I should be quite ready 
to see cottage rents raised to an 
economic level so that the owner and 
the tenant farmer have a reasonable 
sum in cottage rents coming in to 
provide a fund for the proper main- 
tenance of cottage property. Where a 
man is paying only 3s. a week tor a 
cottage, as so often happens, the whole 
of the year’s rent goes in putting a few 
slates on to the roof, and there is 
nothing left for the improvement in 
amenities which is often badly needed. 


Rural Rents 


WOULD rather see the farm cottage 
rents put at 7s. or 8s. a week for 
the ordinary cottage, and 10s. a week 
for the better cottage, so as to give 
a reasonable income for repairs and 
improvements. These improvements 
may be quite small in themselves, but 
they do make a world of difference to 
the comfort of the farm worker and 
his family. The time to raise cottage 
rents would have been when farm 
workers’ wages were raised during the 
war years from 35s. a week to 70s. a 
week. Never the less this is a problem 
that should be faced squarely. 


Improving Farm Cottages 


T is doubtful now when we shall see 
much progress made in the im- 
provement of existing farm cottages. 
The lapsing of the Housing (Rural 
Workers) Act and the fact that the 
Government have made no provi- 
sion for reconditioning grants, make 
it unlikely that much will be done 
until a new measure is put on the 
Statute Book. Personally, I think it 
it is a thousand pities that the 


Act is not being continued at le st 
for a time until a better Act has b on 
passed. What will happen is tha a 
good many small local builders y, \ 
have just one or two men that t! , 
can usefully put on to the rec j 
ditioning of cottages and who h: 

no facilities for building new hou 2s 
will have their energies diverted <o 
other jobs, and time will be los: n 
getting for farm workers the bet er 
living conditions which are their d e. 
I know that the present Act has _ 5t 
been used fully except in a few « 
tricts of England and in Scotla 
Too many of the County Coun 
took the view in the early years af er 


= & & 


s 


1926 when the Act first operated t at 


it was not their business to assist w th 
subsidy the owner of cottage prope: ty 
who wanted to make use of the A+t, 


No Benefit for the Owner 


OME of the Councils composed a 
kind of means test on owners. 
This was entirely wrong because none 
of the benefit of the improvements 
made under the Act can accrue to the 
owner of the cottage. He is only 
allowed to charge in increased rent 
a fixed sum related to the amount of 
his money that has gone into the 
improvements. The benefit of the 
grant from the local authority and 
from the Government goes entirely 
to the farm worker, who benefits from 
the improvement in accommodation. 
It may well be that the Government 
have a better scheme for recondition- 
ing rural cottages. I hope they have, 
and I hope that it is quickly put into 
effect. Certainly there are many 
thousands of cottages occupied by 
farm workers which are sound in 
structure and poor in accommodation. 
We cannot afford to scrap them to-day; 
indeed it would be wasteful to do so 
at any time. 


Flax-growing in Peace-time 


HE flax people are hoping to get 
the industry established on a 
peace-time basis next year. So far 
they have been operating under the 
wing of the Ministry of Supply and !ig 
acreages have been grown not always 
of the highest quality. The respon- 
sibility for choosing the land, the tine 
of sowing and the rate of seeding will 
rest entirely with the grower. Th re 
will not be any grading of the crop in 
the field. The farmer will be paid on 
the basis of the weight of scutc! :d 
flax produced after processing. fe 
will get £7 a ton for the crop delive ed 
at the factory plus 14s. a stone of 
scutched flax produced in excess of 
the first 10 stones for every ton of 
the crop. I hear that the terms oft is 
contract had been discussed with ¢ 
Minister of Agriculture and with  -e 
National Farmers’ Union and 0 
presumably the terms are reasona 


The Grower’s Interests 


AM glad that the N.F.U. is gi 

the right to appoint persons 
verify that the weights of scutc! 
flax content of any crop are accura °. 
They will, I assume, have represen - 
tives at the factories in the same v 
that they appoint people to wat 
producers’ interests at the sugar b 
factories. Provision is also made 
an interim payment on the crop 
be made on January 31. We used < 
get our first cheque in Septemb °. 
Some interim payment is necess: 
because it quite often happens tl 
the flax factory is not ready to tz 
delivery of the crop until mid-Sumn 
or even later. Personally I sh | 
walk warily with this new contra t. 
Instead of growing 20 acres, which i 
what we did this year, I mean to ofe 
7 acres. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
*| PRICE OF HOUSES: 
e 
st HE Inter-departmental the net result is that a perfectly fair- 
on Committee to consider minded vendor has been put in a very 
a whether it is practicable to unpleasant position in relation to 
10 control the selling price of | prospective purchasers, and has been 3 
y houses has reported five denied even a moderate advantage 
1- rionths after its appointment. The from the free play of a market. All 
e frst point to notice is that, like every this and much more that could be 
’S citic of the control proposal, the presumed flows from price control, and 
0 (ommittee has rejected the notion of — those who wished only for a fair price 
n raking any control scheme retro- have to suffer because of the cupidity 
T s.ective. Presumably there will be — of a limited number of vendors. ms Wee particulars of British 
e. r uch to do in settling the precise wisi 
rt ¢ tails of procedure in regard ss want —_ sini PRICE LEVEL Grown Bulbs, Fruit Trees, 
S- e ver is finally adopted by Parliament, HAT selling prices of the majority “1: 
. aida great recruitment of new officials , . age are —, 80 toe and Fertilisers, Grass Seed 
$ 5 Sens aeewataiile: cent. higher than in 1939 does no 
er pecuianioc As IN 1999 imply any reflection on the owners. for the Autumn Renova- 
Irices j q > > , > . 
at a in Peg — — be low o™ tion of Lawns, ete. 
BD) pitt District vatuers are to certify HVAC which they had Sou aye 
ty ; : = TE mameKer Ef earlier, al values have . 
& Pi gto their records, was the value of 1m since 1939, if tested only by what ee ae 
aly particular house as at March 31, ee ee ee 
1 139. and such sum with an addition ene te a a yd CARTERS 
¢ S50 per cent. willbe the maximam “UD Abtar mcrease OF price Oo : 
. I ioe. oS ee i porn to he obtaining in 1939, no vendor would AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
ne | istrict Valuer for the certificate of  'Ceive enough to afford him the faint- 
its t at maximum price, and for either ©St hope of re-investing the purchase Please enclose one penny stamp 
he \ ndor or purchaser to enter into a money to yield him anything approach- 
ily | irgain at a higher price will, it is lice, ee — 
’ e .pected, bea breach of the law, carry- : i : % eee ere ‘ 7 
it |) Lwith it not only penalties but an the Proposals is that there will be a CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, LTD. 
he P< gation fo refund? any ‘excess in forte serous reduction i the : 
‘ 5 a : jas or ary s. : . 5 
- a ee yer ar an outcry may be expected against RAYNES PAR K, LONDO N, S.W.20 
aly helmed with work, will be empowered ee peor Cae eS _than the 
ym t investigate and prosecute. Objec- — he occupies, and perhaps Behe, << 
Qn, tors to the District Valuer’s decision + agp ggg Bl ape ssa agp Sado 
: to the maximum price are to have @Y> ; é ? S p : , 
“ tie right of pects oa cole = age ng Pgs the “1939 plus 134 Regent Strect, W.1 K TESTED>| 129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
ve, [| arbitrator, but by that term must °" Pet Sh. ee 53a Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 [4342 3 Rh a4g4] Houston Road, S.E.23 
ito surely be meant a special class of SPORTING ESTATES P 404g 
ny functionary, and not either of the RDOCHY, the Inverness-shire ‘ ‘Res 
by “Official Arbitrators’’ who already domain of 8,000 acres in the ‘SEEDS 
in have more than enough work of prime | och Garry district, was withdrawn e—V—_C_VT—Veoee 
on. public importance, often involving at auction, but Messrs. Knight, Frank 
Ly; vast interests, under the Acquisition nq Rutley and Messrs. Walker, 
so of Land Act. Fraser and Steele have since sold it, ; : 
AN END TO BARGAINING _ within a few days. THE COUNTRYMAN HAS A WORD FOR IT: 
Ardoe House and over 900 acres, 
ANY new forms will have to be on the Dee, four miles from Aberdeen, 
vet filled up, causing trouble and will be offered, at an early date, by 
. expense to vendor and purchaser, but Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff. 
far the practical working of the proposal Garth Aberfeldy, the mansion 
the promises to raise new and unprece- and 4,720 acres, in Perthshire, belong- 
Lig dented difficulties. Anyone acquainted jing to the late Major F. D. Mirrielees, 
ys with property management knows may be privately negotiated for, the 
fae how to ascertain the rateable value of agents being Messrs. Hampton and 
ne a property, and how to arrive at an Sons. The grouse moor extends to 
ill approximate idea of the Inland 3380 acres, and there is first-rate 
ms Kevenue computation of the value as salmon fishing in the Lyon. 
a in 1939. If he adds thereto the stipu- The remaining 876 acres of the 
+4 lated figure of 50 per cent., and offers Suffolk estate, Thorington Hall, in- 
id the owner the resultant amount there — cjuding the house, farms and woods, 
le is virtually an end to the matter. will be submitted at Ipswich on 
a here is no room for bargaining. For September 12, by Messrs. Hampton 
a better or worse the vendor is tied and and Sons. 
of bound by the terms of the District Mr. Amery Underwood (Messrs. 
a Valuer’s certificate. But how about Hampton and Sons), acting for the 
" the would-be buyer: who is to select executors of Sir Gerald Talbot, 
e him, supposing thatadozen personsare js to dispose of Burnley Hall, the 
a all anxious to buy the house, and that, Georgian house, and 1,530 acres, 
0 with the aid of an experienced expert, at Somerton. This Norfolk seat is 
. each competitor has made a pretty exceptionally valuable in a sporting 
, accurate shot at the amount of the- sense, for it takes in Martham Broad, 
permitted —— = = noted for its wildfowl. 
practice hitherto has been free bidding 
n according to a buyer’s judgment of SOUTHERN COUNTY SALES 
0 how much the property is worth or OOKE COURT, near Beamin- 
d how much he needs it. Take a hypo- ster, a Tudor house and 510 acres, 
.. thetical case. A dozen people want came under the hammer of Mr. Leslie 
; particular house, and all of them beg yer stage “— = 
y lave made offers in practically identi- Sta at rchester, in five lots. ay 
th cal terms, that se are willing to The Court, home farm and 180 acres, A col ERT OF COOTS 
t pay the owner the exact amount of after withdrawal at £15,000, were 
r the District Valuer’s certificate. Fur- bought by aclient of Messrs. Rawlence In the language of the countryside, a group of coots is a ‘covert’. Pharmacy, 
se) ther than that, each maker of an offer and Squarey. Hooke Park, 330 acres, . 
) tenders with the offer a payment on _ realised £5,000; and fishing rights in too, has its own specialized language. A grain, for example, is 1-480th part 
) fr. «ccount as a guarantee of his good the Hooke Stream made £400. ; RE NE eT ee 
CY ith and as part consideration for ae sat _ oe are of an ounce in the Apothecaries eight by which s gs 
ae ‘he acceptance of the offer. Clearly strongly represented in a list of more : : pects eros 
2 ce an nae will be disappointed, than 30 recent _ nd = joe pounded. You can always rely on Boots to translate your Veterinary 
yor .nd if this happens often enough it is freehoias, by Mr. Frank . James . PE e ae » correct specific, from drugs of tested purity 
1 ll t a great siiick of the oaalenien (Harrods Estate Offices). Some of the Surgeon's prescriptions into the correct specific, from dru ; ; 
ut. 1) suppose that eventually a he nga ~ page — —_ KB bh 
1 is 2 an agitation to have another officia ining an element of sport and farm- oun 
fier senhted to adjudge on the merits of | ing, and the advantage of well modern- a household word throughout the c try 
1e rival claims. Be that as it may, ised accommodation. ARBITER. 
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I wonder if WINDAK 
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“Streamlined Vincent” 2-horse Box, 
showing interior and low ramps down 
at side for loading and unloading. 


VINCENTS of READING are known through- 
out the world as designers and pioneers of the 
Motor Horse Box. 


We have supplied most users. 


If you are thinking of purchasing a HORSE 
BOX, a TRAILER, or a VEHICLE FOR 
LIVE STOCK, get in touch with us now to 
ensure the earliest possible delivery. 


WRITE TO “VINCENTS” ABOUT IT 








PIONEERS OF THE 


READING 


MOTOR HORSE BOX 


Telephone READING 4204 (8 lines 


STATION SQUARE 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE LYONS MAIL 
MYSTERY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


EW people in this country 
would ever have heard of “‘ The 
Lyons Mail”’ if Henry Irving 
had not made a great hit with 
a melodrama bearing that title. After 
him, his son played the double part 
Lesurques-Dubosq, and I have a 
notion, which I have been unable to 
confirm, that Martin Harvey kept the 
thing alive after the death of the 
younger Irving. But it must be a 
long time now since the play appeared 
on the English boards, and our younger 


bobbing along on one of the thre 
horses. This was a lucky fellow name 
Nanteau: lucky because at the firs 
change of horses he was replaced by 
a postilion named Audebert, who wa 
unlucky. 

The third person with the mai 
that night had given the name o 
Laborde. He was a passenger, and sa 
alongside the courier Excoffon. Wher 
he mounted to his seat, he was aske: 
if he had any luggage, and answered 
“No; I have nothing but this sword.’ 


BDPBAABAAAAAAAAAQWAAAAAAAAAAAD 


THE LYONS MAIL, By Sir Charles Oman 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 


BRITISH JOURNALISTS AND NEWSPAPERS, 
(Collins, 4s. 6d.) 


By Derek Hudson 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE, By Doreen Wallace 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 
PAPMAAAIPAIAPAAAACAAANMAAAAAAA 


people, I suppose, have never heard 
of “The Lyons Mail.”’ 

The play departed wildly from 
the facts, but it was, nevertheless, 
founded upon facts; and what the 
facts were you may learn from Sir 
Charles Oman’s The Lyons Mail 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.). It has pleased 
this solid historian, as a war-time 
distraction of mind, to investigate 
what he calls ‘the most interesting 
criminal problem that has ever 
attracted my attention.” 


A CRIMINAL PROBLEM 


The Lyons Mail in question set 
out from Paris a few minutes after 
5 o’clock on the afternoon of April 27, 
1796, in weather that was “‘still and 
dry.”’ Things were settling down a 
bit after the Revolution. This was 
the fourth year of the Republic. 
General Bonaparte, whose name was 
not yet outstanding, was in command 
of the Army of Italy. Among the 
things packed into the mail on that 
fatal evening were a number of deal 
boxes, corded and sealed, directed 
to thirteen different paymasters of 
Napoleon’s army. They contained 
7,000,000 francs in assignats, another 
742,000 francs in mandats territoriaux, 
and 10,000 francs in gold and silver. 

This sounds like a lot of money, 
but Sir Charles Oman points out that 
the franc was so depreciated that the 
paper and coins together were not 
worth more than about £3,000. How- 
ever, that could be an alluring bait 
to reckless and unscrupulous men, as 
poor Excoffon, the courier, was to 
discover, and apart from this Govern- 
ment money, there was a good deal of 
valuable stuff stowed into the mail 
that night. 

When the mail pulled out in the 
late afternoon of that Spring day, 
there were three people with it. There 
was Excoffon the courier.. His job 
was to see the stuff through to Lyons 
and to see to the dropping and taking 
up of things here and there along the 
route. He had nothing to do with 
driving the mail. He just sat, bundled 
up in his great coat, on the bench in 
front of the locked wicker-work con- 
traption that contained the mail. In 
front of him he could see the postilion, 


Between Lieursaint and Melun 
there is a spot where a sidepath comes 
from the east into the main road, and 
the point of entry is masked by a 
little wood. It would be at about 
9 p.m. that the mail reached this spot. 
It got no farther. In the dawn of the 
next morning a man stirring early 
abroad found the hacked bodies of 
the courier and the postilion. The 
van had been backed into a field. All 
that was of value in the contents was 
gone. Two of the horses were tied to 
trees. The third was found later in 
the streets of Paris. 

That, then, was the crime of the 
Lyons Mail that was destined to 
agitate France for many years there- 
after. Arrests, escapes, trials, execu- 
tions, petitions, examinations of the 
evidence and re-examinations, reports 
by commissions, large compensation 
from the State for the family of one 
of the executed men: all this was to 
come out of that night’s work; to- 
gether with all the sharp excitement 
that arises from that most thrilling o/ 
situations: the possession by one o 
the accused men of a ‘“‘double.’”’ Wa: 
it Dubosq and not Lesurques who wa: 
present at the cross-roads that night : 
It was a question destined to split 
opinion in two, and the guillotine 
solved the matter by executing the 
pair of them. 

This resemblance of Dubosq anc 
Lesurques is one of the strong point: 
of the Irving melodrama, but Si: 
Charles Oman is able to show that they 
were not, after all, so much alike as al 
that. For himself, he confesses tc 
being at the end ‘ with an unsolved 
problem”’ on which each must make 
his own judgment. 


THE PARISIAN UNDERWORLD 


But, when all is said and done 
what makes the fascination of this 
excellent little book is not merely the 
legal problem involved, but rather the 
strange, arresting and revolting Pari- 
sian underworld through which we are 
conducted as the net is thrown, drawn 
in, and the catch examined. ‘‘ We get 
led off,’ as the author says, “into 
studies of psychology, not only of 
ruffians, but of commonplace country 
folk, and of lawyers and magistrates. 











n 











In Jean Guillaume Dubosq we 
meet the criminal with the greatest 
sense of humour on record.”’ 

There is all this in the book, 
besides the shiver of the spine with 
which we contemplate the four sinister 
horsemen who were seen loitering on 
that dark and lonely road as the Lyons 
mail came on from Paris, and think 
cf the man with “nothing but a 
sword”’ who, also, would need a horse 
Lefore the night’s work wasdone. The 
saddle horse was the one of the three 

1at was missing in the dawn. The 
rench Government’s arrangement 
.f its mail service could hardly have 
een bettered from the criminals’ 
yint of view. A coach to bring the 
.ccomplice to the spot; a horse to 
ike him from it; permission to be 
rmed—what more could they ask? 
BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
Mr. Derek Hudson’s British Jour- 
alists and Newspapers (Collins, 
s. 6d.) has the grave fault of giving 
ir too much attention to Fleet Street. 
iritish, after all, is not the same thing 
‘$s metropolitan. For forty years of 
iy life, 1 was connected with news- 
apers. Thirty of those years were 
vent in the provinces and ten in 
ondon, I moved all over the country 
1 company with both London and 
rovincial newspaper men; and out 
‘f all that experience it is my opinion 
iat, with the exception of The Times, 
ondon newspapers are almost laugh- 
‘bly inferior to those published in the 
reat cities throughout England and 
cotland. This is why I see with deep 
iogret the tendency of London news- 
j aper owners to buy up these great 
journals of the provinces. 

Great newspapers have invariably 
been made by great editors, and the 
«ditor of a newspaper in the provinces 
who is working in thrall to a metro- 
politan proprietor is rather in the 
position of a ship’s captain now that 
wireless ties him to a board of direc- 
tors. In the old days, he had to be a 
man of resource and conviction, pre- 
pared to take his own line; and all of 
this, which gave a paper its tang and 
individual taste, is not so easy now. 

In any case, the authority of the 
editor, as editor, is not what it was. 
The greater part of my newspaper life 
was spent working for a newspaper 
whose editor was the final and indeed 
only court of appeal in all that con- 
cerned the paper, from the leading 
article, down through a questionable 
turn of phrase in a reporter’s para- 
graph, to the smallest thing in the 
advertisement columns. A great news- 
paper was the result, with a sense of 
one mind and one direction and, above 
all, one set of values. 

THE MODERN EDITOR 

In many a modern newspaper 
office one is hard put to it to know 
who, in fact, if anyone, sees the matter 
as a whole, not only in its day-to-day 
physical composition, but, more im- 
portantly, in its ethical viewpoint and 
intention. You will find half a dozen 
“editors’’ of this and that in one 
office, but you will find no one who is 
the editor in the sense of which I am 
speaking : a man whose attitude to 
life and affairs is the dynamic mover 
and shaper of the whole matter. No 
paper, I think, can be great lacking 
this dominance of a personality. 

However, Mr. Hudson has given 
.S as good an account of the London 
‘ress (with an occasional nod to the 
}rovinces) as his narrow space per- 
liits. He tells me what I had not 
nown before—how it comes that 

leet Street is the centre of newspaper 
‘ctivity in London. The precursor of 
le printed newspaper was the hand- 
‘ritten ‘‘news-letter.’’ There was a 
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man named Muddiman in the seven- 
teenth century who charged £5 a year 
for news-letters sent to merchants, 
country squires, diplomats, coffee- 
house proprietors, and such people. 
The tattlers of the day used the nave 
of St. Paul’s for their promenade. 
That was where most topical tips were 
to be picked up, and thence Muddiman 
and his news-gatherers would hurry 
to Fleet Street where scriveners were 
waiting to copy out the news. 
LABOURER’S STORY 

Miss Doreen Wallace’s new novel 
The Noble Savage (Collins, 8s. 6d.) is 
set in the years 1930-31—“ not that it 
matters much,’ she says darkly. 
“Farming was as abjectly poverty- 
stricken in 1913, and no doubt will be 
again in 1950, if not before.”’ 

We are shown Paul Howard, the 
“noble savage,’’ a young and glori- 
ously handsome farm labourer, un- 
happily married, falling into the toils 
of the gloriously handsome, bored 
daughter of the local parson. Claire 
didn’t want Paul for long. When he 
had given her the passing thrill she 
coveted, she dropped him like a hot 
potato, but for him, poor boob, the 
whole matter was on the footing of 
the deeply serious. He even began a 
few tricks with the funds of the Agri- 
cultural Workers’ Union, of which he 
was a minor Official, in order to enjoy 
Claire’s glamour in London. 

I thought all this a rather unreal 
situation, and seeming the more so for 
being set in the midst of so much 
reality. Miss Wallace knows more 
about the general life of the agricul- 
tural poor than any other novelist now 
writing, and this gives to the back- 
ground of the present book, as to so 
much that she writes, an unquestion- 
able authority. The scene here where 
Paul, repeating his ‘“ideological”’ 
parrot phrases, is challenged by his 
farmer-employer to examine his books, 
realises that the farm is bankrupt, 
and confusedly wishes he “could see 
his way more clearly,’’ is worth more 
than all the stuff about the parson’s 
daughter’s attraction to her ‘‘Adonis 
of the Plough.”’ 





a 
DISTINGUISHED imagination 
has gone to the writing of The 

Assassin (Chatto and Windus, 6s.), a 

play by Mr. Peter Yates on the subject 

of John Wilkes Booth, who murdered 

Abraham Lincoln. The author shows 

how Lincoln, the man, became at the 

moment of his death ‘‘the living Act 
in marble drawn,” invulnerable for 
all time, and how Booth with his windy 
rhetoric and false reasoning lives on 
faintly as no more than a histrionic 
fool or madman. The scenes of the 
play are poetic, yet also admirably 
dramatic, the interval just before 
the tragedy being particularly strong 
in the sense of agonised tension, 
inescapable doom. The writer’s grasp, 
too, of the violent passions roused in 
America, both North and South, over 
the slave question is noteworthy, and 
he applies it to all wars : 
Walk through the mutilated fields, 
And learn what landscape hatred 
yields. 
The Epilogue is not quite as good as 
the play. In it Mr. Yates forgets now 
and then that men do not speak as 
they may write. Booth, for instance, 
choking to death from blood in the 
throat, utters these improbable last 
words : 
Nor could I guess the divine 
mystery 
By which some men outwit mor- 
tality, 
And make their death inflammable 





But, apart from a few unrealistic slips 
of this kind, easily remedied, the play 
should act well and movingly, and 
have a message for our own times. 

Ni. EE. 
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Good work .. Good whisky 





JOHNNIE 
WALKER 




































For more than a century it has been the gracious 
pleasure of successive British sovereigns to commis- 
sion Coachwork by the firm of Hooper. A wide 
range of Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Bentley and other 
makes, in normal times, will be on view in our 
famous St. James Street Showrooms. In the mean- 
time we can offer a fine selection of pre-war cars 
for immediate delivery. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. THE KING 
COACHBUILDERS AND 
MOTOR BODY BUILDERS 


HOOPER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD,, 54 ST. JAMES STREET, S.W.1 
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Three-quarter jacket for dining 

out in fine white facecloth, with 

black lamb buttons and collar. 
Spectator Model 


which takes only twelve 
coupons is one of the 
big fashions of this 
Winter, faced as we are with the 
prospect of making our coupon 
ration pan out for eight months. 
Fortunately, the jackets are 
charming, easy to wear by all 
sizes, smartly styled and plenti- 
ful. You can get them in fur, 
at Utility prices, when they are 
square, collarless and _ straight; 
in camel cloth when they have 
turndown Peter Pan collars, 
shoulders padded like a man’s 
and slit vertical pockets; in 
Bedford cord with _ tailored 
flapped pockets and turndown 
collars, very chic in navy lined 
scarlet or plaid, or in buff lined 
in black or nigger brown shining 
satin. Softer-handling tweeds, 
and facecloths as supple as doe- 
skin, are full. with unpressed 
pleats, cut with deep rounded 
vokes and belted in to a trim 
waistline. Armholes in all the 
styles are deep enough to allow 
the jackets to slip on over a suit 
which makes them warm enough 
for the cold days of Winter. 
The Bedford cords are one 
of the most fashionable woollens 


T= short warm jacket 
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PHOTOGRAPHS: STUDIO BUCKLEY 


Utility jacket in shaved lamb, dyed a golden brown, 


cut by Molho on straight box lines. 


Worn with 


Scott’s Cossack cap in black felt 
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Three-quarter jacket in black 
and white checked tweed, over- 
checked in lipstick red. 


Spectator Model 


\ 


for this Winter. This is a ma- 
terial that Creed has always like 
to tailor. He has used it in 

fine ridge for some most succes 
ful topcoats and had it dye 
specially for him in tones 
warm chestnut and cinnamc! 
brown. Heather Mills are sho 
ing a navy Bedford cord whic! 
has great possibilities and othe: 

in dark Winter colours, we e 
shown at the recent exhibiti: 
held by the International W< 
Secretariat for Bradford clot} 
It is a material that requir 
classic tailoring; the ridge in t! 
material is very flattering a1 
the smooth, firm surface mak 
it extremely hard-wearin 
Harrods show some highly su - 
cessful suits in shades of woo 
brown whipcord and Bedfo 
cord. Jaeger are making slac: 
from fine whipcord in buff, da: k 
brown and navy, also jackets | 
wear with them, cut like a ca 
digan but fitting in at the wais'. 
These combinations of buff wih 
warm brown or navy with som>- 
times the light on top, sometim:'s 
the dark, are a smart way of 
combining and splitting outfits. 
Jaeger are showing how it can 
be done in homespuns, in two 
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NEW 
AUTUMN 
SKIRT 


taken from a comprehen- 
sive range in exclusive 
styles and good materials. 
This skirt is bias cut—the 
new waistlinefinished with 
neat belt. In smooth tweed, 
with contrast stripings—or 
grey pin-stripe worsted. 


3SIZES 6 COUPONS 
.2.0 


Autumn stocks of 
WOOLLIES expected 
shortly. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, S.W.1 























JUMPER SUIT 


St. ANN’S PLACE, MANCHESTER, 2 





Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.| 


\ 


x 





Maternity Dress in fine wool. Shirt-waist 
style with very deep pleats from shoulder to hem. 
Lovely pastel shades, also brown and black. 


Sizes: 36, 38, 40. (11 coupons) £8 + 16+ 8 


We regret we cannot send on pproval. 


Harvey Nichols 


of Knightsbridge 
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tones of brown, in a series of 
jackets and skirts. They make 
jackets in the light faced with 
the dark or vice versa and skirts 
in both, so you can buy two if 
you have coupons and have 
three outfits. The jackets are 
fitted on the easy lines of a 
man’s, or hip-length, straight 
and collarless. All these shades 
of buff, beige, mushroom and 
oyster are high fashion. Mr. 
Peter Russell is featuring a tone 
he calls “Sour Cream,’’ which 
he finds a marvellous “ blender”’ 
and very becoming. He has sent 
it in his collection for Canada 
and Sweden. 


YOME outstandingly good coat 
duveteens and fine woollen 
georgettes and sheer whipcords 
were shown at this exhibition, 
held by the International Wool 
Secretariat. These cloths are not 
im production yet, but they have been perfected during the war 
on experimental looms so that the moment labour is available 
aad licences granted, the firms can go into action without delay 
aid produce the fabrics. The lovely wool georgettes in varying 
weights for draped, sophisticated afternoon frocks or “dressmaker” 
suits are as supple as a silk, some plain, some with the narrowest 
whipcord ridge in the weave, as John Knox showed in a superb 
black that came in for a lot of notice. It would make the perfect 
Summer suit and the firm hope they will have some in the shops 
here by next year. Duveteens with the bloom of velvet were shown 
by James Drummond and Berglas in black, crimson and deep 
violet blue, for heavy Winter coats. Vicunas and alpacas were 
for the box jackets cut on casual lines. Colours are mostly very 
vivid or black with the curds and cream shades prominent to offset 
the bright tones. 





Buttonholes from Elizabeth Arden—a souvenir posy from London and 
an Autumn one for the lapel in gentian blue and green 
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Plaid and checked ty eed 
are appearing once again and 
look very fresh amid the rm; 
of plain coloured coats and suits 
shown for this Winter. big 
loose topcoat in an outsize laid 
in mixed pastels is being : own 
by Wetherall. It looks  nogt 
effective over a waisted w. 5llen 
suit in a pale-coloured t ‘ed. 
and would look well over < nost 
any plain, coloured suit or ress, 
One of these bright coz s in 
mixed colours acts li: 4 
tonic in an _ otherwise _ plain 
dark wardrobe. The Spe ‘ator 
jacket we have photog: phed 
is another. It is gay,  retty 
and useful. Jaeger are sl! wing 
a plaid tweed suit with a plain 
front, an outfit that cor d be 
split and a jacket that ould 
look well almost anywhere. They 
also feature Winter skir's in 
plaid tweed in mixtures of 
deep, rich shades. Skirts mostly have two big box pleats as 
a panel in front which has the effect of giving a_ kick-out 
to the hem. Skirts in the firmer materials, such as_ whipcord, 
are cut with four seams to give the same swing effect. Some 
skirts have straps, others an apron top, others again, with 
more on top, look like pinafores. The whipcord skirts worn with 
sleeveless jerkins in bright-coloured suéde or chamois, with silk 
shirts or jerseys underneath, make charming country outfits—the 
skirt in buff with a green or cherry suéde waistcoat and a white, 
yellow or ice-blue blouse. Skirts for the afternoon have a creased 
godet set in either side in front and are made in heavy woollen 
crépes. Some have the new high corselette tops that look so smart 
with the short-sleeved lamé blouses with their scooped-out necklines, 
designed for dancing. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 








(in a closed envelope) must reach 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened, Solutions 9 
“Crossword No, 815, Country Lire, 


2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 10. Barrister’s fees—or his servants (9) 
5 


ACROSS. 


CROSS \X ORD I Vo. Sl 5 1. Suggests that Pluto went on board, though 


he should actually have left the ship ! (11) 
. It just happens (5) 





Of fact... 


there is still available in 
this country a cigarette 
which gives you a pleasure 
which millions seek but 
never find. In the full 
flavour and the rich aroma 
of the best Turkish leaf 
you find not the titivation 
of the senses but smooth 
soothing satisfaction. And, 
in Sobranie Turkish No. 6 
you have this leaf blended 
by a master hand into a 
cigarette which enables 
you to cut down your 
consumption of cigarettes 
while you increase the 
pleasure of smoking. That 
is why we are proud to 





© : 
Pe - a a on Thursday, September 13, 1945. 11. The river runs through the house (4) 
s ) s » °S g y > United States ‘ > + ok 
— , e NrTeE. li ompetition does not apply to the United States, 12. Hades? A ghost from it (5) 
Sin F 6 13. Austen heroine (4) 
©) , ; 
on 16. They are sharp, of course, for wisdom 1s 
ie 5 
en found among them (5) 
17. I call a word ! (6) 


me ae ra 19. The kind of boats the arts go with (6 
20. Crime in the parsonage (5) 
a 


22. The way there isn’t quite so wide as what 
comes next (4) 


ol 23. See above (5) 
24. Most of Gwent has gone (4) 


27. Manchester waterway (4, 5) 
28. Samuel saying ‘* Bo”’ to the goose? (5 
29. Guessed (11) 


DOWN. 
1. Man’s justice—and Hall Caine’s (8) 
2. It is in the south-east (4) 
3. Ney, Foch or Petain (7, 2, 6) 
4. Sherlock Holmes’s den has red wall Not 
really (1, 5, 2, 7) 
5. Malayan weapon (4) 
6. A red MS. (anagr.) (6) 
7. The meadow’s tears? Well, it glistens 1 the 
herbage (3, 2, 3, 5) 
8. According to G. B. S., it is the ‘‘extrer orn 
of censorship”’ (13) 
14. ’Sh, he’s devoured Noah’s house ! (5) 
15. Mother of Ishmael (5) 
18. Highly regarded (8) 
21. Lunatic (6) 








offer you the satisfaction of 
SOBRANIE 
TURKISH No. 6 


made by the makers of BALKAN 
SOBRANIE Turkish Cigarettes 








ACROSS.—1, Stout fellows; 
12, Clusters; 
Seascape; 23, Growls; 














4 Warts; 7, Disused; 8, Integral; 








SOLUTION TO No. 814. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of August 31, will be announced next week. 

Parasitic; 10, Ranks; 11, Instal; 
13, Gashes; 15, Interred; 18, Creature; 19, Ashlar; 21, 
27, In transit; 28, Rocking horse. 
DOWN.—1, Sapling; 2, Ogres; 3, Testament; 4, Etty; 5, Lackland; 6, 
14, Sheraton; 16, Easy reach; 17, 
22, Congo; 24, Weser; 25, Eton. 


26, Adorn; 


Dropkick; 18, Cascade; 20, Rosette; 


25. Examine intently the start of the scan: | (4) 
26, ‘*... dark as winter was the flow 
Of , rolling rapidly.” 
PPTTTITITTTITITTITITITTT TTT errr iret yy —Campbel 1) 
—_— 





The winner of Crossword No. 81: is 
Mrs. Hester J. Colles, 
91, Swan Court, 
Chelsea, S.W.3 
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re-sold. hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condi’ 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 








